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W. A. SISSON 


Rosendale - Wis. 





$1 Bargain Iris Collection 


10 Iris, all different, labeled, including 
Lent A. Williamson and Firmament, alone 
worth $1. One collection only to a cus- 
tomer. 


GELSER BROS. - - Dalton, N.Y. 











12 IRIS-- $5.09 


Cecil Minturn, Crusador, Doroth es, 

L. A. Williamson, La Neige, Princeat' 
Queen Catarina, Quaker Lady, White pte 
Seminole, Alcazar and Ed. Michael. 


1732 Morton Street - 





te Kni 
ALL SENT PREPAID FOR $5.09 ie 
THE HOOSIER GARDENS 





Lafayette, Ind, 
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Hatton’s Wonder Gardens 
Grower of Choice Gladiolus 
All flower lovers should get their names 

on my mailing list. 


D. S. HATTON 
Route 8, Box 489 - Portland, Oregon 








Growers! Look Ahead !! 


Your business needs Gold Eagle, 
the new cutting yellow; Tycko 
Zang, immense _ salmon-pink; 
Veiled Brilliance a prize-winning 
novelty, and Rose-Mulberry an 
Oriental beauty. Write for prices 
and get your start early. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, 





Ravenna, Ohio 








IRIS! 


Mary Gibson - - $2.50 
Aphrodite - - 2.50 


Tenebrae - ” 2.50 
Very limited supply. Order at once. 


Oo. W. BERGER - Petaluma, Calif. 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 

Try one of my introductory collec- 
tions. 8 fine named Peonies for $2.50 
or 16 for $5.00. Book your orders as 
early as possible to be sure of getting 
all the varieties wanted. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 

Send for Catalogue 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 

Remington - Dept. A - Indiana 














JOSEPH VAVRA | 
DAHLIAS 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 
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SUPERB PEONIES 


Beautiful illustrated Peony catalo 
world’s choicest Peonies free, —— 
strong stock for September planting, 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P.O. Des Moines, Iowa 








——— en, 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor ~ Mich. 








Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 
100 leading varieties. Catalogues ready. 


M. FF. WRIGHT 

















Member A.G.S. and C.G.S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 
I specialize in the best of the latest introduc- 
tions both foreign and domestic. Bulbs and 
Bulblets. Tycko Zang and Los Angeles in 
quantity. Put your name on my mailing list 
NOW. Clean stock and fair prices. 
J. H. HEBERLING - - 





Easton, IIl. 





$2.50 Iris Bargains 


y August Delivery 

5 Caprice, 5 Mme. Chereau, 5 Her 

Majesty, 5 Allan Gray, 5 Black Prince, 

5 Iris King. 30 Roots for $2.50, Delivered. 

12 Peony Roots $5.00. Del’d Sept. 
STONE CREST GARDENS 

Eau Claire ~ w 


- s. 
Send for Free Catalog 











BERRY CROF T GARDENS 
IRIS, PEONIES, TULIPS and NARCISSUS 


12 Mixed Tulips 
12 Poet’s Narcissus 
12 Narcissus (Our choice) 


36 BULBS FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 
WALTER C. PEIRCE Troy, Ohio 








PEONIES Whole plants, not divi- 
sions. Some one-year— 
mostly two-year plants, while my stock 
lasts. Three good plants, my choice, ‘all 
different, for $1.00. My prices are low 
as usual price of divisions; 70 selected 
varieties. 
IRIS—12 Different, Labeled, $1.00 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 


PEONIES 


SPECIAL TO GET ACQUAINTED 











10 Kar! Rosefield, best crimson _._ $6.00 
10 Avalanche, pure white _________ 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, pink_____ ~~ 3.00 


$13.00 
Special—aAll 30 roots for $10.00 Cash 
Don’t fail to get my bargain list. 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
Route 3 - - Kansas City, Mo. 





[RIS 10 FINE NAMED VAR. Labeled $1.00 


Pink, lilac, lavender, smoky, white, pur- 
ple, gold, blue, violet and variegated; one each 
shade, name labeled. Peony seedlings 8 one- 
year roots from finest seed; each a new variety, 
$1.00; Regal Lily Seedlings, 12 for $1.00; Regal 
Lily bulbs, 1% inch diameter, 2 for $1.00; Ori- 
ental Poppy, scarlet, large roots, 4 for $1.00. 


SHILOH GARDENS Box 650 Omaha, Neb. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


It is to our mutual interest that your 


name is on our mailing list. A Postal 
will do. 

A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 











W. F. SHEARER | 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College St. Aamgola, Ind, 





ao 2 sb SE | 








Peonies and Irises 


For dependable plants that usually bloom 
the spring following planting, try our 
Ohio grown stock. We grow the best of 
the standard varieties and leading novel. 
ties. Won 2nd place in a class of 68 
entries at Ft. Wayne National Peony 
Show. Write today for free price list. 


E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio 











NORTH RIVER FARMS 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Marshfield, Mass. 























TRIED AND PROVEN IRIS 


Queen Caterina, Lent A. Williamson, Shekinah, 
Seminole, Lord of June, Ambassadeur, B. Y. 
Morrison, Anna Farr, W. J. Fryer, Perrys Blue, 
Dream, Georgia. 


Some of the finest Irises of the Garden 
One of Each of the Above, $5.00, Postpaid 


J. W. RECHER, 125 E. 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 





imMEDIATE ARES petivery 
Kochii, Aurea, Dr. Bernice, Isoline, Iris King, 
Lohengrin, Mandralascae, Mme. Piquette, Mon- 
signor, Oriflamme, Prosper Laugier, S. Wright, 
Stormcloud, Twilight. Each 25c; 3 one kind, 50c; 
doz. one kind $1.50; one each $2.00; 3 each 
$4.00; 12 each $14.00. $2.00 orders prepaid. 
THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 
Route 1, Box 68 - - Vancouver, Wash. 


Joerg’s White 


The sensational large flowering early white 
Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Ine. 
New Hyde Park L. L., N.Y. 











469 Varieties 


with ORIGINATOR’S full color descrip- 
tion listed in our free Catalog for 1927. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
3842 Glendale Ave. - Toledo, Ohio 





LEST YOU FORGET-- 


While waiting for your Glads to bloom 
you have ample time to send us your 
name and address for our mailing list— 
if you did not receive our last Glad 
Booklet. A card will do it. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - - Decorah, Iowa 











PEONIES! OUR PEONIES 
IRISES! MEDAL OF AMERICAN 
PEONY SOCIETY, 1926. 
Send for June Catalogue 


PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
Ivan W Goodner, Owner 
R.F.D.12, Box727, Seattle, Wash. 

















Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1927 by Madison Cooper) 
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sequel 


My Mocking Bird Visitor 


OR several weeks I had been 
lying sick in a bed placed directly 
by a window overlooking an old 
orchard. The gay-colored Butter- 
fies and the Birds flitting about were 
of great interest to me, but watching 
them day after day, I almost became 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


heard a loud, ringing “tweet, tweet” 
very near to the window and I was 
overjoyed to think the Warbler was 
singing to me, but looking up into the 
branches of the Apple tree, which al- 
most touched the glass of the window, 
I saw a gray head. “A Catbird,” I 








My Mocking Bird Visitor (Male Singer) 


tired even of them, much as I loved 
them. One day when the shade cur- 
tain was pulled down and I was lying 
in a drowsy stupor there came a 
pounding thump on the windowpane. 
I reached out and touched the curtain 
and up it flew with a bang, and away 
darted a grayish-colored Bird in 
startled flight. I could see nothing 
more of my little visitor, but a moment 
later I heard the clear, flute-like 
“tsee-re, tseeer” of a Meadow Lark, 
only uttered in a different voice from 
any Meadow Lark that I had heard 
before. I knew that the Bird which 
was singing was in the Lilac bush at 
the angle of the house, which I could 
not see from my window. 


A day or so later as I was sleepily 
watching Birds hop about in the trees 
and on the ground, for many different 
kinds of Birds visited the orchard, I 
caught a glimpse of an intense yellow, 
almost orange, head, and in a moment 

ad recognized a Prothonotary 
Warbler. About an hour afterward I 





2: . 











but this time the tone of the warble 
was not quite the same, and it was 
very much nearer; so near I wondered 
what had brought the timid Cardinal 
to my Apple tree. Finally I saw the 
gray head again and dancing, mis- 
chievous-looking eyes. I thought 
surely this Catbird is a _ regular 
Caruso, and wished that the wonderful 
singer would show himself better. 
While I was thinking this a Robin 
arrived and hopped about under the 
trees and began chanting “chee-rily, 
chee-up,” and was joined immediately 
by the gray Bird. “Marvelous,” I 
murmured, and then there came the 
harsher ‘“whe-u-u, whe-u-u,” of a 
nearby Brown Thrasher, and the little 
gray songster took up that refrain. 
“If Mocking Birds came to the 
Northwestern part of Illinois I would 
be sure we had one around here,” I 
remarked to a friend one day.. I had 
hardly finished saying this when there 
came the far-off clear, querulous 
whistle of a Baltimore Oriole, which 
was immediately repeated much nearer 





Nest of the Mocking Bird 


said half-aloud, “trying to mock the 
dear little Warbler, but he is a better 
mimic even than usual.” 


NEST morning I was awakened by 
the loud, clear, lively warble of a 
Cardinal, and just a short time after- 
ward I heard the same song repeated, 





by. Again and again the two different 
whistles were repeated, sounding so 
much the same that they were indis- 
tinguishable. My friend said, “I have 
never heard two Orioles answer one 
another like that,” and then we both 
saw the little gray-headed visitor. 








“There he is!” I exclaimed, and to- 
gether we watched from the window 
while the Bird changed his song to a 
simple, chanting “chip, chip chee-che- 
che,” echoed by a Dickcissel which had 
just alighted on the telephone wire. 


66 OST astonishing!” cried my 
friend, “but I do believe it is 
a Mocking Bird! What other Bird 
could sing like that!” We saw or 
heard nothing more of the gray Bird 
that day. Early the next morning a 
pair of Towhees were flitting and 
romping about, calling “tow-hee-e-e or 
see-tow-hee-e-e,” with the last dying 
notes in tremulous tones, when there 
darted down an alert grayish Bird and 
started hopping gracefully about. One 
look informed me that it was my gray 
Bird visitor, and then he took up the 
Towhee’s song, and then I knew cer- 
tainly I had seen and heard my first 
Mocking Bird. 
I had not recovered from the joy of 
my discovery when the Bird began a 
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pleasing, liquid song, sounding like 
“conk-err-ee,” and started to bow and 
spread himself exactly as the Red- 
winged Blackbirds do. There seemed 
to me that there could be nothing more 
amusing and amazing. Then along 
came a Kingbird crying “thsee, thsee” 
in shrill, harsh tones, and he seemed 
quite surprised when the little gray 
fellow mocked him, and began flying 
at him. There followed such a fight 
as I had never witnessed before, but 
finally both Birds flew away. 


I could never begin to tell of all the 
amusing pranks of my Mocking Bird 
visitor that Summer; but he was more 
entertainment to me than any radio, 
victrola or musical instrument could 
have been. It seemed almost as if a 
member of the family had gone when 
he left in the Autumn and I thought 
as Lanier did, when he said that 
surely Mocking Birds will be greeted 
as “Brother” in another realm by men 
like Beethoven and Keats. 





Little Trees for Little Gardens 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


and every foot of ground is care- 

fully cultivated, fruit trees are 
trained in many ways, both curious 
and profitable. Apples, Plums, Pears, 
Peaches, Cherries, Gooseberries, and 
Currants are trained on walls and 
fences, over garden walks in form of 
Arches and Pergolas, K; or as es- 
paliers, or cordons, D. Apples are 
grown as low cordons, two feet high, 
as edgings to the vegetable garden, or 


if EUROPE, where space is limited, 


as very dwarf trees, A, not more than 
6 to 8 feet high, and are so controlled 
that they are covered with fruit spurs, 
and produce heavy crops of finest 
fruit. 

Although this close conservation of 
space is not necessary in America, 
there are many gardens where this 
system could be practiced with advan- 
tage, if only for the decorative effect. 
Cordon Apples trained as a background 
to a hardy flower border on treillage, 
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would be very effective : 
when covered with ripe fruit “ tally 
could be grown on a Pergola oa 
merhouse. ? OF St 
P ae trained on 
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ornamental. The meth in: su 
these little trees is by simpy ii ‘ 
ing,” or “green pruning.” = 
Starting in June the new la ‘I 
shoots of these trees except Pegg . 
are kept pinched back to four lene . 


The leaders are stopped at ej : t 
late in Summer; then in wintat v 
shoot of the new wood is cut back 4 
two buds. This is shown in the din 
gram. B,B,B,B, are the lateral] shook, . 
stopped at four leaves, and pruned jy a 
Winter to two buds. The leader 
L,L,L,L, is stopped at six buds. Ng é 
ural spurs are not stopped. 7 

If the shoot starts growing again 
is stopped at one leaf, F. Handg® 
show how the stopped shoots grady. 
ally turn into fruit buds. H is secon 
year after pinching, G the third yea 

Gooseberries and Currants ar | 
stopped in same way, and after a fey 
years they are covered with frit 
buds, and produce very large berries, 

Peaches are controlled by Clipping 
the leaves, and pinching the tips of 
the new wood, late in Summer; but the 
principal way is by a system of re. 
newal. 

By this system a supply of new 
wood is always forming for next year’s 
crop, and this is carefully stopped. 
As soon as the crop of fruit is gath- 
ered, the old wood is cut out, and the 
new trained in its place. Summer 
pruning is also practiced on young 
fruit trees. Surplus wood is pinched 
back to four leaves, in Summer, to 
form fruit buds; and the leaders or 
future branches are tipped so that all 
the basal buds develop. 


By a European System this sum- 
mer-pinching stops all laterals at one 
leaf, to develop dormant fruit buds 
called “dards,” and has been practiced 
with great success in France. 








The Editor’s Iris Collection 


The Iris is one of the most depent: 
able of flowers under a great variety 
of conditions, and no garden is com- 
plete without it. The photographs m 
page 357 give only a faint impression 
of what happened on my grounds it 
June, 1927. All of my Irises go oul 
in the form of collections as an induce 
ment for subscriptions to THE FLOWE 
GROWER. If any of your -friends are 
not already growing Irises, see that 
they do not overlook this opportunity 
as outlined on advertising page VI. 4 
liberal collection of Irises is a god 
way to start the new beginner. Heo 
she is bound to have success with a 
least some of them. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Making Artistic Floral Sprays 


BY JAMES H. 


Q MAKE artistic floral sprays 
T= must have had actual experi- 
ence, and no one can tell you ex- 

tly how to do it. You will not be 
arocessful until you have done the 


several times. 

aor first place you do not want a 
spray shaped like a palm leaf fan and 
as flat as a pancake. Neither do you 
a nt one that looks like a bas-relief of 
rv Rocky Mountains. Furthermore, 
you do not want one as limp as a fur 
neck piece, nor do you want one as 
stiff as a board. There is a happy 
medium which can be attained only 
after practice. You will further dis- 
cover that different flowers require 
different treatments and that larger 
sprays require a different technique 
than small ones. I am going to tell 
you how to make a small one that 
should sell for about five dollars. 


There are certain things you must 


BISSLAND 


have before you start. First, get a 
supply of florists’ stemming wire. 
This is steel wire twelve inches long, 
and you will find No. 18 or 20 to be 
the best all around sizes. If you need 
something stiffer use two pieces. You 
can get this from a florist or a florists’ 
supply house. Second, get a ball or 
spool of good thread or string—green 
preferred, although white will do. 
There is a regular brand of thread for 
florists’ use which I should advise you 
to get; but, in its absence, get a cone 
or ball of ordinary white grocers’ 
twine. 

At the outset you will probably re- 
quire a supply of 14” to 18” florists’ 
match sticks to give backbone to your 
spray, but I never use any, as you can 
make the flower stems serve the same 
purpose and you have the added ad- 
vantage of not having the sticks in 
your way while making up the spray. 
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You will also need a supply of 
greens to serve as a background, and 
as a filler. You can use sprigs of 
Laurel, Hemlock, Spruce or Boxwood, 
or anything that will not wilt readily. 
The ones I have mentioned are most 
commonly used. Get them in your 
own woods or purchase from a whole- 
sale florist. Also get some hardy 
Ferns—Dagger Ferns, or “fancy” 
Ferns to use the florist nomenclature. 
You can probably get these in your 
woods, but do not get a variety that 
will wilt easily. They can be pur- 
chased for from $2.00 to $3.00 a thou- 
sand here in Massachusetts. To give 
softness and airiness to your spray 
use Asparagus plumosus or Asparagus 
sprengeri, which can be purchased 
from a wholesale florist for about 
$1.25 a bunch of about 60 tips. Do not 
use the top growth of the garden, or 
the eating variety of Asparagus—it 
will brand you as an amateur at once. 
In the Summer you can use Gypsophila 
paniculata, or G. elegans in its place. 


RACTICALLY all flowers will re- 

quire “stemming”; that is, winding 
the stems with wire to give them stiff- 
ness. Use the florists’ wire mentioned, 
but do not use copper wire, it is too 
soft. Some flowers such as Callas, 
Delphinium, Gladioli, etc., are stiff 
enough in themselves; but Roses, Car- 
nations, Asters, etc., always require 
stemming. Wiring is done by insert- 
ing one end of the wire into the fleshy 
part of flowers ‘just above the stem. 
Hold the wire in place with the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, and 
with the right take one good, snug 
twist of the wire around the flower 
stem about one-half inch below where 
you inserted the end of the wire. This 
will keep the wire in place and you 
can complete the operation by twisting 
the flower stem and wire together 
(using a rolling motion) between the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand, 
using the right hand to guide the wire 
which should extend in a complete 
spiral the full length of the flower 
stem and be closely in contact with it. 
This sounds complicated but with 
practice you can do it much quicker 
than you can read these words. The 
object of this is to stiffen the stem 
and thus enable you to bend the stem 
to any angle after you have it in place 
in the spray, and it will stay where 
you want it. Wire all your flowers 
before you go any further. 

Now, take two or three nice Ferns 
and spread fan-like across the palm of 
your left hand and hold firmly between 
the thumb and first finger of that 
hand. . Place on top and a little to the 
back (nearer you, that is) a nice, 
small sprig of Laurel or Hemlock or 
whatever green you use. On top of 
all of this place one of your nicest 
flowers, preferably a small one, but 
perfect as to form, color and fresh- 
ness. Now take five or six tight turns 
of the string around the stem, start- 
ing about three or four inches from 
the flower head, and tie firmly. Do 
not cut the string now or at any time 
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until you get through. Moreover, this 
will be the only knot you will tie until 
you get through. Knots are a waste 
of time. Now is the time to insert 
your match stick stiffeners if you use 
any. Put them on the underside of 
the material already in place. Do not 
cut off any projecting flower or Fern 
stems, but bend them all in closely 
with the match sticks as you go along. 
You will soon see that no stiffeners are 
required. 

As a word of precaution, see that 
everything is bound up snugly as you 
go along or else you will have a spray 
that will fall apart if handled much. 

Continue by adding Ferns, Laurel, 
flowers, and an occasional sprig of 
plumosus and binding in frequently. 
The best method is to add a few 
Ferns; Laurel in the center as needed; 
two or three flowers; holding in place 
with the thumb of the left hand. Then 
bind tightly with the string and then 
hold the string from slipping with the 
same thumb. Thus, by always holding 
the spray in the left hand, you always 
have the right hand free for adding 
flowers, etc. 

At the top where you start use short 
Ferns and bind the flowers in fairly 
close to the flower heads. As you pro- 
ceed use longer Ferns and bind in the 
flowers nearer the ends of the stem. 
Also use more flowers and more Laurel 
so as to give height as well as breadth 
as you get away from the tip. This 
will give you a _ triangular-shaped 
spray. Place the most of the Ferns on 
the bottom and let the tips project 
about two inches beyond the rest of 
the spray. It will improve the appear- 
ance if you add a few Ferns here and 


there in the center of the spray and’ 


allow their tips to project an inch or 
so beyond the flowers. 

Do not place your flowers with 
geometrical precision and do not have 
the surface of the spray perfectly flat 
and level. Make it as informal as you 
can and still have it neat and of def- 
inite shape. A few tips of plumosa 
or sprengeri will break up the surface, 
but do not use too much—remember 
that flowers are the dominant feature. 

As you approach the end of the 
spray you can place the flowers with 
the stems almost vertical; i. e. at right 
angles to the backbone and you can tie 
them in place for by this time you 
should have a backbone of flower 
stems about one and one-half inches 
to two inches in diameter. Or you 
can bend the flowers to a vertical 
position because of the wiring. 


AVE three or four flowers for fin- 
ishing off the end of the spray. 
They should face backwards, or twist 
on an extra wire, tie them in as you 
did the rest, and bend them sharply 
over backwards. Use plenty of green 
stuff in finishing off. You can now 
cut the string and tie in a good, strong 
knot so that it will not unwrap. Be 
sure that no flower stems or other un- 
sightly material is in view. 
Now back away from the spray and 
eye it critically. Pull the flowers 


around until there are no gaps left. 
You can see for yourself what is 
wrong with it and provided the shape 
is satisfactory, the arrangement of the 
flowers can be corrected usually by 
pulling the flowers into place and bind- 
ing the stems so that they will stay 
there. Even if the stems break, the 
wiring, if properly done, will hold 
them in place. 

When the flowers are all in place, 
finish off the spray by adding a bow 
of chiffon. Use the 6” to 8” wide, 
waterproof chiffon, regularly used by 
florists. Tie it up in a milliner’s bow; 
that is, there is no knot in it. Gather 
four or five bows of the proper size 
in one hand and bind with a piece of 
wire at the point where a knot would 
be if it were another kind of a bow. 
You can make five bows by this 
method in the time it would take you 
to make one crushed and wrinkled 
bow by tying it around the spray like 
a hair ribbon. Choose a color that 
will harmonize with the flowers. Do 
not use a purple bow on a spray of 
Heart of France Asters ;—use a white 
one. Pink or white bows look well on 
sprays of pink or white, and lavender 
is nice on white or yellow sprays. 
Light-lavender and light-pink also look 
well. If you use a waterproof chiffon, 
it will not be as limp as a dish rag 
next morning. The bow can be at- 
tached to the spray by twisting the 
wire around the backbone of the spray, 
or the wire may be attached to a wired 
florists’ “tooth pick” and the latter 
stuck into the backbone of the spray. 


Different flowers require different 
treatments. If you use Gladioli use 
those spikes which have several buds 
left at the tip. Bend in several Gladi- 
olus leaves. Such a spray does not re- 
quire much green and the spikes do 
not need wiring. Handsome sprays 
may be made of light-blue Delphini- 
ums, Columbia Roses and Gypsophila 
paniculata. Sweet Peas do not work 
up well alone, but may be used as a 
background for Roses, etc. Roses that 
are too much opened out are unsatis- 
factory ;—they will not last long 
enough. If you use your own garden 
Roses, cut while in the bud stage and 
keep in deep water in a cool, dark 
place for several hours. Commercially- 
grown greenhouse Roses are more sat- 
isfactory and you can purchase them 
(No. 3 grade) for from $4.00 to $10.00 
a hundred, depending upon the variety 
and season of the year; and whether 
or not you are accorded a florists’ 
rating by your wholesaler. Easter 
Lilies must have their heads held in 
place by wire or else they will flop 
around. 

Soft flowers, or flowers which wilt 
easily should never be used. Do not 
attempt to use Cosmos, Gaillardia, 
Coreopsis, Calliopsis, etc. 


As to colors, avoid a mixture of 
colors in one spray even though they 
all harmonize. In a spray of Gladiolus 
and Asters, for example, have all the 
Glads of one color and all the Asters 
of one color. This rule is not rigid, 
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baby, but use Something soft and 
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baby’s funeral, : 
getting away from the old j 
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an adult. 
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As a last word; do not make 
thin sprays. Have a good Proportion, 
between length and breadth; but ; 
all points use your own discretion, ” 
not let a thing go as “good eng 
when you know where and how it cap 


be improved upon. 





Successful Tulip Growing 


The methods heretofore deserib 
of fertilizing Tulips even from th 


professional 


standpoint are rather 


complicated and can easily be jp. 


proved upon. 


Over in Holland th 


growers do not apply any fertilize 
until AFTER the bulbs are plante 
and the soil replaced. 
they practice exclusively what is called 
top-dressing with sheep manure, used 
at the time of planting, the same he 
ing raked in; while in February when 
the snow is on the ground, a liberal 
sprinkling of sulphate-of-ammonia js 
applied or thrown on the snow. 
The ordinary gardener with saya 
few hundred bulbs can do some experi. 
menting and the best method unde 
these circumstances is as follows: 
The ground should be dug up gi 
inches and then an inch of FRESH 


horse manure put down. 


In other words 


On top o 


this put one inch of soil so that bubs 
do not come in contact with manur 
and the bulbs should then be plantel 
in the usual way. After replacing th 
soil, another inch of FRESH hor 
manure should be used as a covering 
on top for the Winter but same shoul 
be removed early in the Spring. Thi 
is practically a hotbed and while som 
authorities strongly advise against th 
use of fresh manure, yet under thi 
method there is no danger of diseas 
and the flowers produced will bea 


tra large. 


The writer has had wo 


derful success following this method. 

Other ways of handling Tulips al 
for planting the usual way, but» 
fertilizer should be applied until afta 
they are covered with the soil wha 
chicken or cow manure can safely 


raked in. 


Tulips are very fond of water, all 
for best results it is recommended 
play the hose on them every evening# 
sundown. Until they get in full bloom, 
however, the spray should be rathe 


fine. 


FRANK W. Sievorr, (N.¥.) 
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il is-Blooming-Time in the Editor’s Gard 

tate [ris- Blooming itor’s Gardens 

erence jy A 

ib : Thousands of people from far and near saw the Irises in 

mat : bloom on the Editor’s Grounds this year by special invitation. 

rays, 4 

ray for, ; Pe Tee, RA T= spring weather of 1927 in 

Soft ang se liit: elias Man MASSA — ef shige Si OR Northern New York was such that 

\ | _ ; ae ‘é; : it developed the most perfect and pro- 

We for 4 | pk e 5 pe eenade ere Sands fuse Iris bloom that it has been my 

Public : ser oe HS : A: ere : ai. good fortune to see. The early bloom 

dea of y . a ats aye + : iS ce gave such rich promise for the height 

vender for EE pw et Fo Fek ; eer ag its of the season coming a little later, that 

and blog Se eee Ne, F ee ae gon hing? eno ge it was determined to announce an “Iris 
l so ET a Pee Sn A Ow ale Day,” and invite the general public 

nake at oh A ie 2 ee Wat PS / ee, ae cle Jae to share in the richness of the display. 

Droportion BOP a eee Y BPS PO ie It might be explained that my gardens 

h; but ‘Mohd 8 a a.) at 4 ap RS jas: . are not open to the public except on 

‘etion, Dy HO wa al . “its ys rv nas Neg ily Wednesday afternoon of each week, a 

j enough | ONY elt SOME ev Ee oh = ?. provision made necessary to insure 


LOW it cay ae f Sake De. Fa EN sk a itt, reasonable privacy and to prevent my 

' . grounds from becoming rather too 
common property, and to prevent dam- 
age by the unappreciative and thought- 
less element. 
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ng Promptly at noon of the appointed 
described day, people began to arrive and the 
from th procession was continuous until dark- 
re Tather ness stopped it. Naturally the long 
y be im evenings of June made the evening 
olland the crowds large. It is estimated that 
fertilizer . enn | more than 1000 people viewed my gar- 
re Planted bas de om NR an cagA PALS ee ae ae i dens on this particular afternoon and 
her words | “: pe eS, mena eRe > evening. As many drove to the gar- 
at is called ae eee x _ tS ae Fat Sa dens on other days and viewed the 
nure, used aie PS Xe flowers from the highway, my Irises 


> same he. 


| ine each ees eee oS ig st en have been the Mecca of thousands of 
vary whe ae Oe oe SR EMA gts Bech ek ean people this Spring. 
» & liber Nas eg Bae eS hee Nake eo ae mh ot m4 The photographs on this page give 
mmonia is be 's > She SOW ie ae "Sia . os nies es 8 y ' p ‘ g ‘ p 1) page g 
ow RT ROE cet Pa Sah ee. eho at oases, only a faint idea of the show, and 
pi ; Sg Fane F a ne | RN Ry ENA necessarily a very inadequate idea, for 
vith Say 17.4 ye ete a Se Oa HR tong Ss Mass the reason that the brilliant colorings 
Me experi ' » apes . a ape, cannot be reproduced. However, those 
hod. under = Y Pa & a , tae who know Irises will understand from 
. oe PR, ox Pr. - “RS, So SN the photographs what the display was 

Md ae" a ete Pee like. 

On top na Pe Vo ee As I do not sell Irises commercially, 
that bulbs Another corner of the Editor’s grounds with thousands of Irises in view. it is evident from the photograph that 


th manure A spring-fed creek runs through; shown in the upper right-hand corner the quantity I grow must be disposed 
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A corner of the Editor’s gardens. Irises predominate here. The tall building is 
’ (N.Y.) the ice house. The trees in background are mostly native Willows and Pines 
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of in some way, and this is explained 
by referring to the half-page adver- 
tisement on the inside back cover of 
this issue. Many thousands of homes 
and many thousands of gardens are 
gladdened by the presence of Irises 
grown here on my grounds. 

Irises do exceptionally well with me, 
but they will do equally well for others 
with reasonable care and attention. 
The large number of collections which 
I have sent out are always accom- 
panied by brief cultural directions 
which in themselves insure success if 
followed. 

MADISON COOPER 





Pay Doctors to Keep You Well 


ésCSOME day,” says Dr. George E. Vin- 

cent, “physicians will receive an- 
nual retainers to keep their clients in 
good running order.” 

A change of emphasis in medicine— 
from cure to prevention—has caught the 
doctors napping. 

Dr. Vincent in The Forum Magazine, 
says: 

“The average physician is ill prepared 
to make the periodic health examination 
and to give the advice about personal 
hygiene which the new regime demands; 
he has been trained to look for disease 
rather than for health. This new hy- 
giene takes a leaf from the care of the 
motor car. At the first sign of trouble 
automobiles are examined and readjusted 
and repaired. Perivdic inspection of 
motor cars is coming into vogue. It 
seems only sensible to do the same thing 
for babies, children, men, and women. 

“So far international efforts have 
naturally and properly been concentrated 
upon control of communicable diseases 
and upon the sanitation of ports through 
which the currents of commerce flow. 
The more advanced nations have ex- 
tended these primary systems of sanita- 
tion and epidemiology to include their 
entire areas. After these measures have 
reduced sickness and death rates to a 
certain level, further progress through 
official authority becomes increasingly 
difficult, and for a quite obvious reason. 
Later gains must come from the more or 
less voluntary behavior of the individual 
with respect to food, posture, exercise, 
sleep, fresh air, clothing, mental and 
emotional life. 

“The scientific study of the relations 
between mind and body has been too long 
neglected. Until recently doctors have 
relied upon empiricism and the ‘bedside 
manner.’ The field of psychic facts has 
been left largely to the mystic, the fa- 
natic, and too often to the charlatan. 
But progress in research and in the ap- 
plication of its results is now being made. 
The treatment of the insane is being 
steadily improved. In many places 
juvenile delinquents are studied to dis- 
cover possible psychic defects. Habit 
clinics for unruly or overwrought chil- 
dren have been established in Boston 
and elsewhere. In some of the best penal 
institutions one or more psychiatrists 
are attached to the staff and make regu- 
lar examinations of the prisoners. Many 
school children and a few groups of col- 
lege students are being studied by psy- 
chologists and specialists in mental hy- 
giene. True, only a beginning has been 
made. The present scientific basis must 
be greatly enlarged by continued re- 
search,” 
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Building a Small Greenhouse 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


GREENHOUSE for’ growing 
A choice Flowers, Fruit, and Vege- 

tables out of season is the ambi- 
tion of all Amateur Gardeners. The 
Gardener with only a very small 
Greenhouse can grow Pot-plants for 
house decoration, start early in the 
year to raise plants for the outside 
Garden, and keep up a supply of Vege- 
tables all Winter, by forcing such 
things as Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, 
etc., under the benches, when every- 
thing outside is frozen. Also, a Green- 
house can be made a source of addi- 
tional income by raising plants for 
sale. 


The diagram shows how to make a 
small Greenhouse, 10 feet by 12 feet. 
The materials needed for constructing 
it are:—100 feet of 2 x 4 scantling; 
50 feet of 4 x 4; 50 feet of 2 x 6; 
12 feet of 1 x 6; 100 feet of 2 x 6; 
one door, 3 by 6; 150 feet of sash bar 
with caps; and 3 boxes of 16 by 16 
glass. 


The foundation is made of 2 x 4 
scantling, laid on. flat stones or bricks, 
and leveled up just the same as in 
making a house. Two of the scant- 
lings are 10 feet long and two are 12 
feet. The corners are squared up and 
nailed together with 4-inch nails. 
After this is finished the four corner 
posts are set up. They are pieces of 
4 x 4, each 6 feet long, rabbeted to 
take glass, as shown at B. The tool 
shown at L can be used for this pur- 
pose. 


On the top of these a plate is set, 
made from a piece of 4 x 4, trimmed 
into shape with the drawknife, M, and 
jack plane, P. The way the plate is 
cut is shown at S. 


Next the ridge 









C: 
Acuguat A | 






bar is cut, 12 feet lon » from 4 x 

of 1 x 6, and the ends of the hed = 
up. Ridge bar for making Gn 
houses can be obtained with the hy 
bar, if the reader does not care { 

1 x 6. This is shown at V wm 
of 2 x 4 scantling are used uae 
rafters, and are rabbeted with ¢ 

plane, G, to take glass, as shown at ( 
The way they are set on the Comer 
a is = + N; and the : 
they are fastened to the rij i 
shown at O. “oo 


After these are in place the sash ba 
is fastened to the ridge and olate 
Sash bar can be purchased from thy 
mill at about 3 cents per foot 
cially manufactured for Greenhous 
construction, with a cap to screw 
for holding the glass in place, This 
is shown at E and D. The way the 
sash bar is cut to fasten to the plat 
is shown at K and R; and the way it 
is nailed down, shown at J. Th 
proper angle to cut the sash bar ig de 
termined with a bevel. 


Each sash bar is spaced 16 inches 
apart to take 16 inch glass, and nailed 
in place. Sash bar is also used around 
the sides and ends of the house. The 
house is boarded up 3 feet 2 inches 
from the ground; above this glass js 
used. 

Sills are made from pieces of 2 x§ 
and cut into shape of T. The sill goes 
all around the house, 3’ 2” from the 
ground, and onto this the sash bar 
which is to hold the glass sides of the 
house is nailed. 

At the front end of the house, the 
two doorposts, made of 2 x 4, support 
the top. At the other end a piece of 
rabbeted 2 x 4, U, goes from the plate 
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‘age to help to strengthen the 

to the Tine house and keep the ridge 
en 


in pack ar is all nailed on 

he sash bar 1s a | ’ 
erga easily be placed in and 
sorte to end. When this is fin- 


d 
bate the caps can be screwed on to 


Jass in place. 
_ Oe eiator can be made from a 


‘»dow and hinged to the ridge; 
* agen be bought from a factory. 
4 Greenhouse that is much easier 
to make and often constructed by 
florists just starting in the business 
in a small way, is shown at A. This 
is very roughly constructed, with no 
glass sides, but boarded up to the 
plate, 6 feet from the ground. In this 
kind of house the 2 x 4 posts are cut 
to the angle that the house is to be 
made, (see I in diagram) and a plate 
of 2x 6 is nailed on this as shown at 
H, to take the sash bar. 
"The heating could be arranged with 
q flue made of large sewer-pipes or 
concrete. A small hot water boiler is 
sufficient to keep up a temperature of 
75° or 80° if plenty of pipe is used. 
A small Greenhouse of this size 
would soon pay for itself, if on a 
city lot, by the sale of plants and 


flowers. 





Sumacs, Poisonous and Otherwise 


1. most common Sumacs of New 
York and New England are the 
Staghorn Sumac (Rhus hirta), and 
the Smooth Upland Sumac (Rhus 
glabra). The Staghorn Sumac usually 
attains the size of a small tree and its 
straggling growth as it thrusts the 
ends of its branches outward appears 
to resemble the horns of a stag; and 
similarly are covered with a velvety 
coating. Its leaves are compound 
(like our common Ash) and alternate, 
with stout stalks. 

The Smooth Upland Sumac is a 
shrub, low-growing and spreading. It 
is often found with the Staghorn 
Sumac in sandy soil and gravelly up- 
land. The twigs and petioles of the 
Staghorn Sumac are always velvety 
while similar twigs of the Smooth 
Sumac are without hairs. In Autumn 
the stems of both these Sumacs are 
crowned by pyramidal heads made up 
of velvety, crimson berries; and their 
leaves are scarlet and red, brightened 
with yellow and orange. 


Unfortunately, the harmless, beau- 
tiful Staghorn, and Smooth Sumacs, 
are confused with the Poison Sumac 
(Rhus vernix). 

This Poison Sumac occurs in both 
shrub and tree form and it grows al- 
most exclusively in swamps (where 
the harmless Sumacs seldom are 
found). This fact along with the fol- 
lowing should eliminate all confusion 
in identifying the Sumacs: 

(1) The edges of the leaflets of the 
Poison Sumac are entire, while the 
leaflets of the great compound leaves 
of the Staghorn and Smooth Sumac 
have serrate margins. 


(2) The leaf-stalks of the Poison 
Sumac are without wing. 

(3) Its whitish fruit grows in axil- 
lary panicles while the fruit of harm- 
less Sumacs are terminal spikes of 
fuzzy red berries. 


The juices and the effluvium exhaled 
by this Poison Sumac under a hot sun 
are extremely poisonous to some peo- 
ple, while others are immune to it. 
The poison shows itself in painful and 
long-continued swelling on the surface 
of the body, usually the face and 
hands. 


The Sumac referred to in the De- 
cember issue, whose “foliage is trop- 
ical in character” may be the Chinese 
Sumac, Tree-of-Heaven, (Ailanthus 
glandulosa). Its leaves resemble the 
Sumac, but are much larger in every 
way—some having as many as forty- 
one leaflets. This tree thrives in poor 
soil and seems to have a habit of com- 
ing up close to the foundations of city 
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houses; it prospers where few other 
trees will grow. 

It is easy to distinguish the Ailan- 
thus from the Sumac in Autumn;-the 
leaf of the former either turns a 
lemon-yellow throughout its length, 
or drops unchanged to the ground, 
while the Sumac glows in scarlet and 
orange before leaving the parent tree. 
The reddish-yellow samaras on the 
Ailanthus are most conspicuous and 
entirely different from the Sumac 
berries. 

Although the Ailanthus is _ short- 
lived, it is most desirable in the city 
where a quick luxuriant growth is de- 
sired and because its rich foliage and 
beautiful blossoms are free from in- 
sect pests. 

BERNADINE NEVILLE COVELLO, (Conn.) 





Save your copies and get the index 
at the end of the year. If you don’t, 
you miss the value of this magazine as 
a reference work. 





Seasonable Work for August 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


OT up Spireas now, for forcing 
Pissing the Winter; also old Cycla- 

men bulbs, Easter Lilies, Arum 
Lilies, and Roman Hyacinths for fore- 
ing. Root cuttings of Azaleas, and 
set in peaty soil. Repot old plants 
that require it. 

Dry off Pelargoniums and take cut- 
tings for flowering next Spring. Dah- 
lias will require thinning to produce 
large flowers, and many perennials can 
be propagated by green cuttings. This 
is the time to take cuttings of Saxi- 
frages and many Rock Plants. 


Sow Cabbage Lettuce now, for win- 
ter use, also Endive and Spinach. 

Keep laterals cut from Tomatoes, 
and feed with manure water. Keep 
the tip of Squash and Cucumbers cut 
back to one leaf past the fruit. 

Sow early Cauliflower, Cabbage, and 
Broccoli now, to be planted in Fall for 
Spring use. 

Bud Fruit Trees and Roses, also 
practice Summer Pruning. Use grass 
clippings to mulch Fruit Trees. Prune 
Rambler Roses as soon as they are 
over flowering. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


Anger and Self-Control 


OMMENDING what I had to say editorially in 
C the May issue under the heading “Three Impor- 

tant Principles of Action,” an interested friend 
offers the suggestion that perhaps a fourth principle 
could be added under the title “Self-Control,” al- 
though my friend admits that perhaps my No. 3 
covers the ground pretty fully. He suggests that 
anger has a poisonous effect on the human animal 
and that one should control one’s feelings in this 
respect. 

My friend has given me just the cue that I have 
wanted to write a little on this question of self-con- 
trol. Many people pride themselves on their ability 
to control their temper at all times, although as a 
matter of fact, few, or none, are able to do this. If 
they control it apparently, they may get “boiling 
mad” inside, which is perhaps more destructive and 
poisonous to their physical, mental, and spiritual be- 
ing than if they gave vent to their anger. 


The fellow who “flies off the handle” and tells us 
what he thinks about it on the spot, sometimes comes 
in for criticism of a rather harsh kind. But what 
about the man who will accumulate a grievance 
against you without your knowing it, by apparently 
controlling his temper and at the same time letting 
it grow on him for days, weeks, months, or longer. 
Don’t you think that this man is less of a man than 
the fellow who tells us where he stands? 


This is only a brief discussion of the subject just 
to induce my friends to think about it. There are 
plenty of arguments pro and con as to why one or 
the other characteristics above explained are most de- 
sirable, but we may safely say that extremes in either 
direction are undesirable. 


The greatest characters of history have been those 
who surely did not control their temper when occasion 
demanded strenuous action. The founder of our 
Christian religion may be cited as an example, and 
the founder of this great American Republic, known 
as the Father of his Country, as another. 


My critics may say that I am only trying to de- 
fend my own weaknesses, and that may be so to an 
extent; but just put the above thought “in your trial 
grounds” and see what you make of it. Personally, 
while I am willing to fight today, on suitable prov- 
ocation, I am as willing to forget that fight tomor- 
row, and harbor a grievance,—I will not. Anger 
controlled, may take the form of deep resentment and 
the waiting for a chance for revenge; and in my 
humble opinion, this is the worst sort of self-control. 
What do you think about it? 

MADISON COOPER 
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Your Sense of Proportion 


N POINTING out some of the weakne 
I nature, I have used the term lop-sided sperm 
representing the person who specializes to the ua 8g 
of neglecting a general experience or education 
I want to say before I go any further that la 
prone 6 Petpet co pg weaknesses, ag | hale mes 
many of them myself to want to say m 
of the other fellow. ¥ much about tho 

























But just now I would point out that a true . 
of proportion will prevent any man from beconi a 
too much of a specialist in any line. mnlng pl 

And there is another kind of specialist he 
particularly mention. It is the over-enthusiaa ; - 
who has, or thinks he has, discovered that great t 
sential element of truth that his fellows have ben S 
looking for since man was put on earth. Such a hi 
former discovers some one thing which is Wrong i i" 


religion, in the social scheme, in the administration of 
law, or in politics; and then figures it out to gui r 
himself. He thinks he has discovered the key to th 


universe. This chap is a blunderer, but he knows it h 
not. 

“It was ever thus.” The lop-sided specialig , 
thinks that his particular remedy is not only a remedy 
for the particular ill which he has made a study of : 
but he thinks if that particular ill could be cured, : 


mankind would soon be perfect. 

Fads of all kinds might be mentioned in this eop. 
nection ; many of them with much good in themsely 
but covering only a small fraction of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir. None of them contain even ap 
approach to a universal remedy. 


The lop-sided specialist, the fadist and the over. 
enthusiastic individual, all lose sight of most every- 
thing else except the one little corner of the great 
scheme of human affairs in which he happens to be 
working. 

And just here is where your sense of proportion 
comes in. Why let these unbalanced, lop-sided, ex- 
citable and enthusiastic cranks upset your natural 
balance and sense of proportion? In short, why not 
develop your own sense of proportion and a mor 
liberal and balanced outlook on life? 


Don’t let any one thing carry you off your feet. 
There are too many other things that are worth while 
Get as many of them “in your trial grounds” as pos 
sible and see that you try them out and prove their 
worth before adopting them as a standard. 


MADISON COOPER 


















More Missionary Work for Commercial Growers 





My readers frequently write me that the bulb colle- 
tions that I have furnished with THE FLOWER GROWER 4 
an inducement for subscriptions, have resulted in their 
becoming flower fans. A recent letter from Oklahoma 
said: 

“Last year I ordered with my subscription, your 
collection of Gladioli. I had such good luck with them 
that this year your advertisers have sold me more than 
$30.00 worth of bulbs.” 

This is not an isolated case, but only one of many, ant 
continuous reference to the same subject proves cl 
clusively that when I send out bulbs with THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it induces an interest on the part of the recipient, 
which promotes flower growing in a very general and large 
way. 
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Man or Nature,— 
Naturalist or Nature Lover? 


READERS send me some valuable material 
from time to time, in the form of clippings, and 
the least of these is one which comes to me from 
¢ der in Columbus, Ohio, which was clipped from 
aTeroronto Daily Mail. It is entitled “Which Is 
the t—Man or Nature?” This article is by Pete 
Neebish -—not a euphonious or a particularly high- 
sounding or dignified name; but what Pete says is 
wisdom, and a classic on the subject. Whether 
he differentiates clearly between naturalists and na- 
ture lovers or not may be open to question. Anyway, 
there are two classes of people who need to be clearly 
defined,—one class are the true nature lovers who 
have a balanced viewpoint, which this Editor is im- 
led and compelled to blow about on all occasions ; 
the other class is composed of those naturalists, or 
would-be, or self-styled, nature lovers who think they 
can regulate Nature better than Nature can regulate 
etre are, indeed, many people who do not know 
where to stop, and cannot draw a line anywhere be- 
tween the practical and the impractical. Their im- 
practical ideas hurt no one, except as their teachings 
put a wrong impression into the minds of those to 
whom they appeal. But just read what Pete says: 

“Jt seems to me that there are more naturalists 
than lovers of Nature going up and down the country- 
side, one preaching this, another that sort. of doc- 
trine—keeping their names before the applauding or 
‘booing’ populace. Certain naturalists would all but 
exterminate the Crows because they persecute the 
Song Birds, steal their eggs and young. Others would 
do the same to the Blue Jays, the Blackbirds, the 
Cowbirds, the many Hawks and odd Owls. Some 
would kill off the Loons because they eat a few fish, 
certain Ducks because they do likewise—also the 
lonesome old Kingfisher. Some would vent their hate 
upon the poor old stoic Porcupine because he chews 
up a few trees—upon the Beaver when he floods a few 
hundred acres of low lands—the Mink for his love of 
Muskrat flesh. Even the Red Squirrel comes under 
the ban. 

“Are these men right in their doctrines or is Na- 
ture right? Should any man or men have the right to 
say any species of birds or animals should be netted, 
trapped and killed off near to extermination just be- 
cause they are personally disliked, or because they are 
just doing that which Nature has taught them to do? 
Man, if he lives close to Nature, learns things that 
tend to blend his being into the wonders, the happi- 
ness and the tragedies of his surroundings so that he 
can think and enjoy and feel the sorrow of it all. Per- 
haps naturalists have no sentiment? I wonder! 


“When I hear the Horned Owls hoot-hoot-hoot or 
scream as they hunt in pairs on the burnings, I pity 
the Rabbit or Partridge crouching trembling under 
a meagre shelter of leaves or twigs. Then, my mind 
goes back and I see a Rabbit jumping, bounding 
crazily, in every direction—its life blood spattering 
the snow, and a man standing by with a smirk on his 
face waiting until it falls limp. Which is natural? 
Across the bay I hear the Wolves howling their “pack 
call” and one can picture them loping through the 
shadowy woods like silent spectres. Then comes the 
weird hunting song drifting over the silent world of 
White and lastly “the kill”—always quick yet sad to 
listen to. Again I get to thinking, and remember the 
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Deer that man shot and “hung up” and left to rot 
last Fall in the bush, having evidently shot larger ones 
to take to the city or town to sell; and of the Does 
we find along the shores of the lakes that have fled 
from the Dogs and that grinding pain that the soft- 
nosed bullets cause. Which is natural—Wolf or Man? 

“And so it goes, and if one man or a body of men 
say ‘exterminate,’ or nearly so, any species of birds 
or animals may be doomed; for there are men who 
just love to kill anything that lives and moves; and 
this gives them an excuse for shouldering a rifle or 
shotgun, or raiding nests.” 





“An Old Reader Writes” 


From down in Massachusetts comes a letter with 


a five year renewal subscription, from a man who 
grows flowers commercially, and this is what he says: 
“I am enclosing check for five years’ renewal sub- 
scription. I may check in before it runs out, but my 
heirs will have the most concise, interesting, truthful, 
independent, helpful publication in its field that there 
is printed in this or any other country. 
“May you live long and keep up your good work.” 


This man has been reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
since 1919 and that he knows this magazine thor- 
oughly there is little doubt. He has seen it grow from 
small beginnings to its present size and influence. 
When readers retain their interest year after year it 
indicates that the publication is performing its true 
function. 


But I have no thought that THE FLOWER GROWER 
It is bound to go forward, and all 
my friends are helping me to make it greater and 


will stand still. 


better as the years pass. 
MADISON COOPER 





From the Crest of a Hill 


From the crest of a hill, 

I look 

Over green meadows 

Flecked with blossoming, yellow mustard 
And trailing cloud-shadows. 


There are hills beyond the meadows; 
Hills softly green, 

Mantled in the purple-blue 

Of rip’ning grapes 

In September. 


And while Meadow Larks 
Whirringly rise from 

The yellow-flecked meadows, 
A Night Hawk circles 
Above me 

In the golden mist of 

A setting sun; 

And a Mocking Bird 

Darts from shrub © 

To ground, 

And from ground to fence-post, 
Showing bars of white 
Against a drab, gray body. 


As the twilight deepens, 
I look— 
From the crest of a hill— 


Over green meadows. 
CLEMENTINE LUSBY 
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Originality—Its Reward and Punishment 


T MAY well be that back in the dim and misty past the 
punishment Nature meted out to the original individual 
was death. It may be that the safety of the troupe de- 

pended on adhering strictly to the policy of “follow the 
leader,” and the individual who deviated from mass move- 
ment was caught alone and killed, while the troupe moved 
on. 

Certain it is that there is a deep-seated aversion to 
original thought or action in the majority of us. In the 
October FLOWER GROWER, in “Looking Around,” Adella 
Prescott comments on the deadly sameness of floral plant- 
ings in a section of New Jersey visited by her, and asks 
“Why are people so afraid to be original?” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds is credited with saying that there 
is no expedient to which a man will not resort to keep away 
from the real business of thinking. Observation has 
taught me that this is true. Sometimes it appears to be 
due to laziness, sometimes to what Gene Stratton Porter 
called “grasshopper mindedness,” but in an overwhelming 
majority of cases there is a panicky dread of original 
thought or action that can be attributed to but one thing— 
lack of confidence in one’s own judgment. 


We have evolved a vast game of “you follow me and 
I’ll follow you”; a sort of dog-chasing-its-tail process. In 
clothing, hair cuts, cooking and serving of food, building 
of houses and planting of gardens the majority of us ap- 
pear to have absolutely no idea of what we want, or if 
we have, we lack the temerity to act on the knowledge. 
We look around and see what Mr. and Mrs. Gotrox are 
doing, or hunt up some authority and find out what is 
most in vogue, not realizing that the dog is just as anx- 
iously watching the tail to see what it will do, for while 
“leaders” in fashions appear to be original sometimes, they 
are not. The dog is just as afraid of original action as 
the tail is. 


In the article quoted, mention is made of the great 
masses of Rhododendrons used; clumps and groves and 
hedges and foundation plantings in smothering monotony, 
without rhyme or reason. A year ago I submitted a short 
article on this meaningless Rhododendron craze to an 
eastern magazine. Needless to say it was returned. 
Whether or not it lacked merit is beside the issue. To have 
printed it would have required original action on the part 
of the editor. Possibly his place was banked and stacked 
with Rhododendrons. 


Some of these days some sour-tempered old codger who 
has played shut-mouth and signed checks while his home 
was turned into a Rhododendron thicket is going to kick 
over the traces, grab an ax and hew himself a path to the 
open air. Some neighbor, having had the ice broken for 
him, will do the same. Then the slaughter will begin and 
dead Rhododendrons will become a municipal problem. 
Sad to say the craze will go to the other extreme and the 
beauty of occasional specimens of the broadleaf Ever- 
greens will be lost sight of. 


I KNOW a lady who is original in the very best sense of 

the word. She knows, or finds out, what she wants. 
The idea may be entirely original with her, may be a sug- 
gestion from someone whose judgment she respects, or 
may be an adaptation of something evolved by some one 
else. She is not conceited. She will adopt another’s view 
as quickly as she will one of her own—if it is what she 
wants. But she knows what she wants. 

A few years back she and her husband bought a five- 
acre tract in the edge of their home town and began the 
work of turning it into a home. The lady was perfectly 
familiar with the chewing-gum bungalows, concrete walks, 
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geometric flower beds and other orthodox h 
fected by the generality of people of moderate meg 

her husband espoused it in its entirety. Not the | 
though. She said that if she were to spend her dave +’ 
a meaningless horror she might as well remain whet ze 
were. Reluctantly the man threw up his hands Ne, 
was cleared of undergrowth and the foundation of 
house laid. As the building began to take form he gro be 
and expostulated—and retired in defeat. The contractions 
carpenter sided with him. He even tried to quit § : 
he -was so befuddled he didn’t know what he was t a 
to do. The lady sweetly reminded him that all ey 
pected of him was to follow the plan. 


People began to come to look at the house. 
pretty!” and like exclamations were common, 
dear, I would be afraid to build such a house. Why | 
never saw or heard tell of such a one!” On such occasions 
the husband fluttered around like a hen with one Chicken 
and tried his best to hide his embarrassment. The root 
was steeper than he ever saw, and it was cut up into such 
odd angles, and funny dormers stuck out through it in 
the most unexpected places, and the eaves were lower on 
one side than on the other, and the fireplace chimney was 
laid without plumb or other instrument of precision ang 
plastered with mortar of various subdued colors! 


The crowning insult was the doors and floors, the 
former handmade on the spot, the latter of random width 
boards, chamfered 4% inch at the joints. In that climate 
nobody plasters houses. Canvas and paper is the rule 
The lady almost caused the death of the paper-hanger 
by ordering him to cover the walls with strong kraft paper 
and put two coats of kalsomine over it. He muttered, 
washed his hands of the whole crazy affair—and followed 
instruction. 


OCUS-pocus af. 





She ex. 





“ Oh, how 
but “My 


“[ Re second important engagement of the domestic war 

began when the husband wanted to cut out all but the 
largest trees between the house and the street. It was 
bad enough to have the house stuck away back there in 
the middle of the tract! The “brush” would shut out the 
air and they would all be sick! ‘How can anybody see the 
house?” he triumphantly asked. She replied that she was 
not interested in a house for people to look at, but in one 
for the family to live in. He snorted and marched of 
with a look of martyrdom on his face. 


In the matter of leaving the original growth she gained 
only a partial victory. By hook and by crook, here one, 
there one, under this pretext or that, or without any, he 
managed to cut out and destroy about half of the shrubs 
and smaller trees. The lady had faint-hearted spells when 
she almost threw up the sponge, and at such times the 
enemy advanced and dug in. 


The third engagement came up over the matter of 
walks and drives. The man wanted a gravel drive toa 
garage near the house, and a straight gravel or concrete 
walk. The lady insisted on putting the drive and garage 
as far from the house as possible and in dispensing with 
the walk, using meandering paths through the trees. She 
would have no flower beds. All the flowers were natural 
ized, with respect to their soil, moisture and light pret 
erences. 

In time the thing was completed, as much as sith 
things are ever completed, and while it was a dream of 
loveliness and peaceful charm, it was not the perfect thing 
that the lady had conceived and tried so hard to build 
She was just one small woman, and arrayed against he 
were her husband, some of her children, all her neighbors 
all but one of the workmen and the kin of both sides d 
the house. 

A part of the money with which to build had tok 
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she was forced to evasion and white lies 
ae by the block-head representative of the 
wd oe who would have broken his neck to condemn 
aes “A other reason than that the plan was original 
: “a such would, in the event of foreclosure, be hard to 
nal to a public that is afraid to do its own thinking. 

Little by little, and, be it said, with the best of inten- 
tions, the man has made changes and additions to the 
house and grounds, trying to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, with the result that the lady has lost heart; the 

ace is not what either of them wants; it is too late to 
i again and the whole undertaking has, in a measure, 
resulted in failure. 

She has taken that last refuge of those who see their 
dreams die: She is planning for the daughter who sides 
with her to some day have that which she tried so hard 
to have and could not. 

Originality, like knowledge, brings its own punishment. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Dew-point of Air and 
the Hydrocarbon Motor 


THE above title sounds a bit difficult and perhaps 
scientific, but don’t be discouraged; read further 
and it will be clear to you. 


Many motorists, who have formerly driven horses, 
have compared the so-called “pick-up” of a motor, 
which occurs in the evening when the dew begins to 
fall, with the desire on the part of a horse, when away 
from home at night, to get home quickly. Those of us 
who have driven horses understand well enough that 
the homing instinct of the horse when out at night is 
very strong, and the automobile seems to have a simi- 
lar instinct. There is no connection in fact between 
the two things, but the fact that a motor does “pick 
up” more quickly at night, when the dew is falling, 
than during the day is unquestioned. I have talked 
with some pretty-well-qualified engineers and they 
are unable to explain this. 


A little item in The Pathfinder about “Automobile 
Operation at Night” attributes the greater efficiency 
of the hydrocarbon motor to the increased quantity of 
air which is taken into the cylinder with each stroke 
because of its lower temperature. This explanation 
is credited to the U. S. Bureau of Standards. This 
Editor is a “doubting Thomas,” when it comes to ac- 
cepting that explanation, but in the absence of a 
better theory or a scientific demonstration, he may be 
compelled to put this “in his trial grounds.” If this 
explanation is correct our gasoline motors operate 
better in Winter than in Summer. Do they? No, 
they do not. It would seem that the U. S. Bureau of 
Standard’s theory or explanation is wrong. 

Air which is saturated with moisture (air at the 
dew-point), when introduced into the cylinder of a 
motor seems to produce better combustion and a more 
efficient operation, resulting in quicker “pick-up,” and 
It is probable that the moisture-saturated condition 
of the atmosphere is the explanation, but just how it 
operates has not been explained. If any reader of 
this magazine can offer even a theory as to just how 


this works out, the Editor will surely be glad to hear 
from him. 


Few problems appear in the columns of this mag- 
azine which are not successfully handled by interested 
readers, and it is hoped that this problem will not be 
an exception. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


MaAxY of our parents sang this old song. Mine did; 

but I do not remember it well enough to be sure that 
this transcription is correct. The air, however, is as fresh 
in my memory as if I had heard it but yesterday. 


I’LL REMEMBER YOU, LOVE, IN MY PRAYERS 


When the curtains of night are pinned back by the stars, 
And the beautiful moon lights the sky, 

And the dewdrops of Heaven are kissing the Rose, 

That is when memories fly. 


CHORUS: 


Go where you will, on land or on sea, 

I’ll share all your sorrow and cares; 

And at night when I kneel at my bedside to pray, 
I’ll remember you, Love, in my prayers. 


I’ve loved you too fondly to ever forget 

The love you have promised to me. 

The kiss of affection still warms on my lips 
When I think how you gave it to me. 


When the Heavenly angels are guarding the good, 
As God has ordained their affairs, 

In answer to prayers I have offered for you, 
Remember me, Love, in your prayers. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 


Address all communications for this department to Mr. 
Bridwell as above. 





Look Out for Subscription Swindlers 


‘THE man who goes around among innocent and honest 

people, misrepresenting publications and swindling his 
victims out of subscription money, is about the meanest 
and contemptible man on earth. And surely there must 
be a lot of such people going around, judging not only from 
my own experience, but from the experience of other pub- 
lishers. 

The fact that a party calls on you armed with a copy 
of any publication does not mean that he has authority 
to accept subscriptions and collect pay for same. It is 
especially wise that care should be exercised in giving a 
subscription for a period longer than one year, as these 
smooth fellows want to make as big money as possible. 
In any case some credential should be asked and no 
stranger should be trusted in a matter of this kind, un- 
less he can identify himself properly. 

One case which has been reported to this office from 
the state of Michigan, was where two men were traveling 
in a Ford coupe, and the man who was swindled took the 
license number. I went to the trouble of chasing the 
matter down and found that the license was issued to a 
man with no better address than general delivery in an 
Indiana town. 

MADISON COOPER 





Leaves do three things 
And do them well: 


Grow patiently, unmurmuring, 
Through long hours; 


Flare scarlet and gold, 
Making themselves radiant 
For dying; 


And fall silently, 
To hover over sleeping flowers 
In dim forgotten graves. 


RuTH E. HOPKINS 
(In The Commonwealth) 








Little Stories from Life 


‘THE other day I came home in a blue funk, loaded to 

the saturation point with unutterable disgust at the 
doings of certain fish-blooded dime hounds. (No, I didn’t 
owe them anything nor want anything they had.) When 
I get that way I have to hunt a spot that will make me 
forget such creatures for a time, or go to jerking out hair. 
In this case I went to a little, old, forgotton graveyard, a 
place that has never failed to restore my equilibrium. 

It has not been used for many years, and man’s short 
memory and his dread of contact with such things has left 
it to the devices of Nature, who has filled it with Wild 
Flowers and nesting Birds and bright-colored Lizards, and 
the nameless charm that time and weather give always 
when man keeps his hands off for a sufficient length of 
time. I have a number of silent friends there, too. I did 
not know them in life but they are my friends, nevertheless. 

The Cedars that were planted there by forgotten hands 
are in their prime, and the songs they sing when the wind 
blows, wipes out every trace of hot and harrying thought, 
and transports one, for the time, to the lost kingdom of 
childhood, where thoughts were born of the union of clean 
mind and clean stimulus, and not assumed. During the 
long days of Summer the place is sweet with the music 
of Crickets and Birds and Bees and Wind, and with the 
perfume of countless Wild Flowers. 

Here, too, the reaper comes to rest after his labor 
afield. He shares my dislike of raw, inharmonious things 
and passes by garish, stiff, gaudy cemeteries to come to 
this little, old, overgrown graveyard. We have had many 
exchanges of thought with each other, and I do not find 
him the heartless wretch he is so often pictured, but just 
old, tired, and infinitely kind. Once I hated him with all 
the bitterness of thwarted youth, but that was before I 
really knew him. 

When I am especially tired I like to spend the evening 
there, watching the setting of the sun and listening to 
the sleepy twittering of Birds going to roost in the old 
Cedars, and to the sweet, monotonous song of the Whip- 
poorwill and the Cricket chorus. And if the moon happens 
to be in the right phase, the visit is like one to another 
world and I stroll home with a mind as tranquil as that of 
a baby and a strange tenderness for those who lie end- 
lessly dreaming in the garden of the dead. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 








One’s Loss, Another’s Gain 


A new subscription comes from New Mexico with the 
following note: 

“In moving into property recently acquired, I found 

a copy of THE FLOWER GROWER left by previous tenants 

and it so impressed me by its genuineness and its good 

cheer that I enclose a check for a year’s subscription to 
commence at any time, the sooner the better.” 

Of course I am glad that the former tenant left that 
copy of THE FLOWER GROWER for the new tenant, but 
barring the possibility that the former tenant was trying 
te do a bit of missionary work for THE FLOWER GROWER, 
it is more than likely that the former tenant did not un- 
derstand the high value of a complete file. 

Just “stack up” a year’s issues of THE FLOWER GROWER 
alongside of a year’s issues of any other magazine you 
know of and see what you find in the way of solid facts 
and information, not only on floriculture but on other 
worth-while things. You really cannot afford to do other- 
wise than retain your copies and secure the index at the 
end of the year. 
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GARDENING A GOOD WAY TO REDUCE 


Caleium, 
Aurut if 


Bending or scoping over your Flowers 
Every doy, fora couple of hours, 

Iv the pleosanleuT Way of Taking off far; 
I know for I Tried if: 

Jo thofes all of That. 






Now dor'T forgeh my foo plu : 
Ifyou Foe join the thin Pepodat 
Your enemy Fal, will verily fade’ 
Before a hoe onda garden upade 
He” TO REDUCE is perhaps one of the most absorbing 

topics for women today, regardless of age. Fortuna 
indeed, is she who can reduce easily and pleasantly, fo 
to most women it means many difficulties and the hardest 
work. 

Women who have gardens are among the lucky ones 
for there is absolutely no more magic way of quickly re. 
ducing, and what is of greater importance, a more health. 
ful way of ridding themselves of those extra pounds, than 
working and bending in the garden. Especially when oj 
Sol becomes so ardent that he fairly melts the fair worke 
with the warmth of his embraces. 

The home gardener usually enjoys growing plants for 
their decorative beauty and fragrance or utility ag, 
vegetable. Perhaps the healthful feature about gardening 
is overlooked. Perhaps also the real medical virtues of 
most of our garden flowers and vegetables are overlooked, 
Plants have always been a favorite theme in stories of all 
lands and peoples from time immemorial. They have been 
found, since the earliest dates of which there are any 
records, to be sacred symbols of Deity and worship, used 
in ceremonies of every kind and description, while their 
medicinal values have always been of vast importance. 


MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





Month by Month—August 


The oldest fields are turning brown 
With early corn maturing; 

The apple trees are bending down 
With fruit that is alluring. 


A single grape will not escape 

The eyes of birds a-watching; 
And beetles get into a scrape 

While they the leaves are notching. 


The bullbats dart through barnyard lot, 
The insects they are scooping; 
And busy bats upon the spot 
Pass through the air a-looping. 
—ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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creed. It may be we can learn from him. 
creed there is a kernel of truth. Let us beware any 
ruthless attack upon our brother’s beliefs, lest in our 
anger at the chaff we lose the kernel of the truth the 
benevolent Spirit has given him.—The New Age. 





August 
Loss of THE FLOWER 


GROWER in the Mails 


arger and larger number of copies of 
wee own GROWER -which are issued each 
ig there is necessarily larger and larger op- 
portunity for loss. 

In most cases the subscriber seems to feel that 

fault is here in this office. It is probably a fact 
tg about three cases out of four failure to receive 
Te of THE FLOWER GROWER is owing to various 
in ables at the receiving end. ' 
. All subscribers’ addresses are on metal plates in 
this office, filed alphabetically by states, by towns and 
by name. The envelopes in which THE FLOWER 
(ROWER is mailed are addressed from these plates. 
If you are a paid subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER 
you should get your issue about the first day of the 

th. 
go is, of course, a possibility of wrong ad- 
dress, but in such case the receiving postmaster 
should return the copy promptly to us. Many do 
come back in this way and we promptly notify the 
subscriber by letter, of the return, and ask for correct 
address. Postmasters are not all extremely punctili- 
ous about such return. Then again postmasters 
sometimes actually lose copies in their office. Post 
office employees may get interested in THE FLOWER 
GRowER and perhaps forget to put them back in the 
mail; and there is perhaps actual theft or pilfering. 


As a matter of fact, the proportion of copies 
which go wrong or fail to arrive promptly is very, 
VERY small. Now, friends, don’t put all the blame 
on this office in case of failure. It is more often else- 
where. Perhaps some other person gets your copy 
after being delivered to your address. Investigate 
all the possible causes of loss. 

MADISON COOPER 


Since the above was written a circumstance has 
occurred which illustrates very fully: 

A subscriber in Oregon wrote that after waiting 
three months not a single copy had come to him. 
I replied that our records seemed perfect and there 
was no reason why he should not have received three 
copies of THE FLOWER GROWER. Incidentally I sug- 
gested that he look up possibility of loss at his end 
of the line. 


He replied promptly that copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER had been received at the ranch, but that they 
got into the hands.of another party who failed to turn 
them over to my subscriber. And my subscriber was 
gracious enough to apologize for the trouble he had 
made me. 


Now friends, I want to suggest again that in case 
of failure to get your FLOWER GROWER each month, 
don’t forget that in nine cases out of ten there is 
no failure in this office. It is mostly either loss in 
the mails or failure at the receiving end. Investigate 
possibilities of loss at your own end of the line first. 


MADISON COOPER 





We may well be charitable toward our brother’s 
In every 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


“seneneesonsnanonsy: 





tl IS amusing to observe the voltage expended by some 

men as their passion for gardening assumes a too acute 
form to indicate its lasting very long. An acquaintance 
went rapidly and violently through the successive thrills of 
writing for catalogues, buying seeds and plants and even 
planting them, and then he turned the entire works over 
to Mother Nature and she did the rest in her usual thor- 
ough manner. And the young man demonstrated that as 
a gardener he would probably make a splendid soda- 
fountain clerk. 


Some people seem to be so afraid of precedent. They 
never can break away from the set habit of doing things 
the way grandfather did them. Someone has said, “Any 
old fish—even a dead one—can float down stream, but it 
takes a live one to swim against the current.” 

Doubtless many a promising career has been blasted, 
owing to a monotonous diet of greasy fried potatoes and 
muddy coffee, alternated only with muddy coffee and 
greasy fried potatoes. 

I am tempted to attempt the facetious suggestion that 
it’s quite probable that-a cup of muddy coffee often con- 
tains sufficient grounds for divorce! 


It is a well-known fact that a pie diet will keep the aver- 
age normal married man sweet and happy. And so the 
rolling-pin is a useful utensil that should not be overlooked 
in every bride’s list of kitchen necessities. It will not only 
enable her to “roll her own” but it may also be used as an 
effective weapon against the husband should he become 
unappreciative of his wife’s efforts and crustily declare 
that her pies are “not like mother used to make.” 


Some people take themselves altogether too seriously. 
At times some pretty big men hold some pretty big jobs 
in this old world, and when they pass out of it, things 
always manage to carry on quite well under new manage- 
ment. , 

I have known men who felt certain that the business 
machinery they were running would go to smash immedi- 
ately if they relinquished their hands from the throttle; 
but, strange to say, when replacement brought younger 
men to fill the vacant place, the old choo-choo just pepped 
up, struck a faster gait, and made more miles to the pint 
than ever before. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





He is “From Missouri” 


“Enclosed find check for subscription.” 


“I was a subscriber at one time for THE FLOWER 
GROWER and have been trying out other magazines, but 
find that I have to go back to you for the real information 
on flower growing.” 


This pays as high a compliment as can be paid to any 
horticultural magazine, and I have a suspicion that many 
others who are trying out other publications will return in 
the same way. 

THE FLOWER GROWER is giving more per dollar of sub- 
scription price, in its particular field, than any other 
magazine that was ever printed. Any reader questioning 
this statement can easily prove it by comparing the index 
of THE FLOWER GROWER for a year with the index of any 
other publication, or comparing any month’s issue with 
the corresponding month of any other magazine. 


—(THE EDITOR) 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


OME things we know,—some 
S things we guess at; and we are 

constantly exploring the wide 
field between, trying to know more 
and guess less. In human endeavor 
the difference between knowing and 
guessing is often the difference be- 
tween misery and happiness, failure 
and success. In order to know, we 
must take advantage of everything 
that experience and observation may 
offer. Success is measured by ability 
to choose those points necessary to 
establish another fact which we gn 
add to the sum of definite knowledge. 


We know that plant life is affected 
by conditions of Climate and Weather. 
As human life and well-being are de- 
pendent on plant growth, all aid to 
increased knowledge of the latter is a 
lasting benefit to mankind. 


The meteorologist contributes his 
share of knowledge in regard to re- 
lationship of agricultural progress and 
climatic factors. The first element is 
Temperature. Plants cannot grow 
without heat. Plants cannot grow 
with too much heat. Next in impor- 
tance is Moisture. Plants cannot grow 
without Moisture, but they may be 
killed with too much Moisture. Then 
there is Sunshine and Air Circulation 
so necessary to vegetation, and bene- 
ficial or harmful in varying degrees 
and circumstances. 


The meteorologist keeps an accurate 
record of these things, Temperature, 
Sunshine, Moisture,—(such as humid- 
ity, rain and the like,)—and Wind. 
Now it becomes the business of the in- 
vestigator to correlate these facts with 
his record of plant progress, deter- 
mining the influence of each element. 
These seperate problems as they are 
worked out in laboratory practice must 
then be subjected to the practical test 
of climatic conditions in the field. 
With these field observations many ex- 
perts are at work on problems that are 
highly specialized and require special 
apparatus and the closest attention. 


i} MAY seem strange to us to know 
that the first agricultural-meteoro- 
logical station was established in 
Russia as early as 1894. In 1912 there 
were 81 stations with meteorological 
records kept as close to the plats as 
possible. Similar records were begun 
in Canada in 1915 with fourteen farms 
experimenting in the growth of Wheat. 
The United States began work along 
the same lines in 1916 using the state 
agricultural farms as the starting 





point for investigation of the best con- 
ditions for the growth of many of the 
crops produced in extended and widely 
diversified climatic Zones. 


When we consider that this work is 
rather new in its lately-organized 
phase, we wonder why it has not been 
done before, since as early as the 
first century measurements of rainfall 
were made in Palestine; while in the 
fifteenth century there was a network 
of rainfall stations for the benefit of 
the rice-growing farmers. 


The type of climate gives the key to 
the vegetation that may be found in 
certain sections, and it is the problem 
of the plant specialist to determine the 
conditions for the most profitable de- 
velopment of resources needed by man. 


The temperature and the seasonal 
development of crops are of first con- 
sideration. In some sections winter 
temperatures limit production, in oth- 
ers summer temperatures restrict. 
Other things being equal, there is a 
well-defined law called the bioclimatic 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


law of latitude, longitude a ; 
that serves as a general guide a 
shows that in North America there; 
an average rate of climatic variation 
of four degrees to each degree of lat 
tude, each five of longitude, and f 
each four hundred feet of altitude, . 


The phenological dates are late 
northward, eastward and upward jy 
the Spring, and the reverse jy the 
Fall. Local influences, such as the 
of soil, prevailing winds, surface land 
slopes, and bodies of water, may Cage 
departures from this general law, 


Bearing in mind general laws, jt 
remains for the scientist to extend his 
research into the cause of departures 
and variations. How may the bes 
results be obtained from the crops 
natural to certain sections and what 
others may be introduced and made 
profitable? How may regions have 
crop development extended satisfae. 
torily, with products useful to man} 
This exploitation is a constant study, 
and every day we have reminders of 
the successful solution of some prob- 
lem, with the Weather as represented 
by Temperature, Sunshine, Moisture, 
and Wind, a factor of the greatest im. 
portance. 
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Peach orchard and farming combined. Near Mt. Grove, Missouri 
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Experimental grounds of the State School of Agriculture at Canton, N.Y. Farm in the distance 
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Cagust, 1927 


und that a mean Tem- 

TAS been 2 least 48 degrees is 
pera ry for plant growth, and most 
neces require from 49 to 72 for best 
pact ment. They are dormant, or 
aes vat rest, at a lower temperature. 
ll forms of plant life cannot 
ee with a temperature below 32, or 

‘her than 122; while most plants 
oi. within a much narrower range. 

Jants have a temperature most 
suitable to their satisfactory growth, 
yally termed the optimum, some 
veding cool weather and others 
sane. Wheat and Corn are grown 
where the mean annual temperature is 
petween 39 and 68, Oats and Barley 
98 to 68, Rice 68 to 86 and Potatoes 
Orne well-known fact that plants 
develop under a smaller aggregate of 
heat in Northern latitudes than in 
Southern districts. That is, with a 
longer growing season, in the South 
they are slower to develop, while in 
the North growth is accelerated and 
adapted to the shorter time available 
for them to reach maturity. These 
facts are only a few of those which 
have been proved by careful and de- 
tailed observation and complex math- 
ematical formulae, data extending 
over a long period of years. 

There are certain electrical appli- 
ances so delicate and sensitive that the 
temperature of the plants themselves 
is measured, with which observations 
are taken to determine the effect of 
sun and shade. It proves that even in 
portions of the same varigated leaf 
the different colors, green, white or 
red, may show decidedly different tem- 
peratures. When we learn these 
things we are amazed at the ingenuity 
and precision of the scientist. 

The temperature of the soil affects 
plant life and that varies with its cov- 
ering, structure, moisture content, 
slope, season, cloudiness and the air 
above. All these things are taken into 
account and accurate records are made 
of each condition. Temperatures are 
read at depths of 1, 5, 12, 24, or more 
inches, as aids to the study of soil 
conditions. 


MosTURE is the next important 
factor and where Temperature 
and Sunshine are sufficient, the crop 
yields depend on the rainfall very 
largely. According to the most reli- 
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able estimates 55 per cent of the land 
surface of the globe receives less than 
20 inches of rain each year; while only 
25 per cent receives over 40 inches. 
One enterprising statistician says that 
it takes two tons of water to produce 
a loaf of bread and that five feet of 
rainfall over an acre of ground is 
necessary to support one human life. 


There was a time when water was 
supposed to be the real food of plants, 
but by experiments it was determined 
that water simply made the food in 
the soil available for plant use. Dif- 
ferent types of soil, different types of 
plants at varying seasons, and con- 
ditions of Temperature, Moisture, 
Sunshine and Wind, all offer problems 
for study. While there is a wide dif- 
ference in the moisture content of 
soils, the wilting coefficient is prac- 
tically the same for all crops. 


Transpiration is the term used to 
express the loss of moisture from the 
above-ground parts of plants. When 
this loss exceeds absorption from the 
soil by the roots, the plant wilts and 
if the plant becomes too dry it dies. 
Investigation leading to a_ better 
knowledge of the water requirements 
of crops have been very extensive, but 
beyond a general grouping of those 
requiring a low water requirement, 
such as Millet, Sorghums and those 
needing greater amounts, such as 
Corn, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye and 
Flax, definite facts have been hard to 
correlate since so many factors must 
be considered. The expediency of ir- 
rigation is suggested as beneficial for 
many regions. 


Though it is never too dark nor too 
light for plants to grow, Sunshine 
plays a most important role in the 
quantity of plant substances, especially 
sugar and starches. Bright Sunshine 
raises the Temperature and promotes 
transpiration, favors insect activity 
and thus aids in pollination. A cer- 
tain amount of light is required for 
the proper development of leaves, 
flowers and fruit. Sometimes the di- 
rect rays of hot Sunshine may damage 
vegetation but plenty of Sunshine at 
the proper time is usually beneficial 
for most plants. 


Winds, also, may be an asset or a 
liability in drying the soil, preventing 
frost damage, equalizing Tempera- 








Peach orchard on top of the Ozark Mountains in S. W. Missouri. 





Wooded hills in foreground. 
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ture, carrying pollen and seeds, or 
dwarfing trees, blowing the soil, scat- 
tering weed seeds, stripping blossoms 
or fruits from the trees, and distrib- 
uting plant disease germs. 


Even in this brief review it will 
readily be seen that the scientist is 
necessary to agricultural progress; 
and that for best results, Climate and 
Weather must be studied in relation to 
plant growth, as they are important 
factors in all farm operations. 

Secretary Jardine said in a recent 
speech that, “through the research ac- 
complishments of recent years the 
average farmer of today knows more 
of the science on which his industry 
rests, and brings it into constant ap- 
plication, than the scientist knew fifty 
years ago. Yet there remains so much 
to be done.” 





Propagation and Culture 
of Tiger Lilies 


TH Tiger lily is a garden plant. 
It can be grown in the greenhouse, 
but it is so easily grown outdoors that 
such trouble is unnecessary. 

The bulbs should be planted in the 
Fall in deeply-dug, well-drained soil. 
In rich moist soil, the flowers may be 
very fine or again the bulbs may decay. 
Commercial growers claim a rather 
lean sandy soil is the safest. How- 
ever, the bulbs are cheap and usually 
grow almost anywhere, even without 
attention. Bulbs run in sizes from 
1144” to four or five inches in diameter. 

According to size, plant the bulbs 
from four to eight inches deep to the 
top of the bulbs. In heavy soil, put 
a few handfuls of sand under and 
around each bulb. Do not cultivate as 
the soil around the stems is full of a 
mass of fine white roots. Merely keep 
weeds or grass pulled or shaved away. 
A summer mulch of grass, peat or 
such material will be helpful in keep- 
ing down weeds and conserving mois- 
ture. 

In the South, this Lily is better for 
some shade; the flower stems will be 
taller (to six feet) and the flowers 
will last longer. In the far North, 
mulch the plant well over Winter, with 
loose material,—oak leaves, rough 
strawy manure, etc. 

To increase the stock, plant black 
bulblets that form in the axils of the 
leaves along the stem. Plant these 
one inch deep in drills like Peas or 
Lettuce. Plant at time they come 
loose easily (about flowering time). 
These will come up next Spring. Keep 
cultivated. After two years’ growth 
they may be put in their permanent 
place. 

So long as the Lilies do well, let 
them alone. After they become 
crowded and the bloom stalks become 
small, dig them up in early Autumn, 
separate the bulbs and replant. 

L. M. BELSER, (Ark.) 


Tiger Lilies are sure to come back 
with the great Renaissance in Lily 
growing. Try out this old stand-by. 








Asters for Every Garden 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


favorites in the garden, and even 

inferior plants, as grown by 
most people, are admired. With a 
little extra trouble and knowledge one 
can have large fine Asters and sturdy 
plants, instead of small flowers on 
spindling stalks. It is true that it is 
harder to grow fine Asters, than it is 
to grow most of the other familiar an- 
nuals, but if you know how, it can 
easily be done, and each year sees a 
greater variety of colors and shapes 
added to this family. Our grand- 
mothers, and even many of our 
mothers, associate Asters with the 
Fall Garden, but now a prolonged dis- 
play of these lovely flowers may be 
had by growing early, medium, and 
late-flowering varieties. 

I find that here in North Central 
Illinois that Asters will bloom the 
latter part of June, if seeds of the 
early-flowering sorts are planted in- 
side, and the plants transplanted out- 
of-doors as soon as the soil and 
weather permit. By planting seeds of 
all the various types of Asters that one 
can now get, every three or four 
weeks, all aster lovers can have all the 
flowers that they want. All the later 
varieties can be planted out-of-doors, 
where I really always have better suc- 
cess with them, and as they are easily 
transplanted they may be lifted and 
set wherever wanted. 

As with so many flowers the me- 
dium and late-flowering Asters are 
much finer and more richly colored 
than the early varieties, but all types 
are well worth experimenting with. 
If seeds are planted in the house put 
them in shallow flats, sowing in shal- 
low drills and covering lightly. The 
plants may be transplanted several 
times before they can be set out- 
side, thus making them sturdier and 
hardier. 

As Asters are quite hardy, seeds 
may be planted in the open ground 
as soon as trees start to leaf. Out- 
side I sow the seeds rather thinly in 
little drills and cover with a tiny bit 
of earth. 

Though Asters are surface-rooting 
plants they are almost as gross feeders 
as are Peonies and do best in a rich 
soil, and after the plants are well 
started, frequent waterings with 
liquid manure are beneficial. After 
cultivation is stopped a mulch of grass 
clippings or well-rotted manure helps 
to keep the ground from drying out 
and also nourishes the plants making 
finer Asters. 

The large-flowering varieties should 
stand about fifteen to eighteen inches 
apart, so they will have plenty of room 
to develop. The smaller-flowering va- 
rieties do not require as much room, 
but all produce finer flowers if the 
plants are not crowded. 

If you really want fine Aster blooms 
such as you see in the florists’ shops, 


tore have always been general 


remove all but six or so of the 
branches of the plant when grown. 
On these pinch out all the small buds, 
leaving only the main one on each to 
develop. Then instead of having a 
lot of small, under-developed flowers, 
you will have fewer well-developed and 
beautiful blossoms. It is at this time 
that I give my aster plants frequent 
drinks of liquid manure, which helps 
wonderfully in increasing the size and 
beauty of the flowers. 


Spe gree there are so many types 
of Asters, and so many varieties 
of each of these types, it would be 
hard to tell what varieties would be 
the most satisfactory and pleasing to 
grow. But there is an important point 
that everyone who wishes to grow the 
finest Asters must consider; and that 
is to try and choose the varieties best 
suited for the purpose wanted. 

The variety known as the Queen of 
the Market is the best of the early 
blooming Asters, usually blooming two 
or three weeks ahead of any of the 
others. The plant is of a graceful, 
compact habit, and the flowers are 


_ quite large and double, consisting of 


a variety of colors, including scarlet, 
crimson, purple and dark blue, which 
are always attractive colors. The 
Royal is one’ of the best of the early 
and mid-season varieties, and usually 
starts to bloom the latter part of July. 
The plants are about two feet high 
and most of the stems grow from near 
the ground. They bloom for a long 
time and the flowers are double with 
large, slightly-incurved petals, on long 
strong stems. They can be purchased 
in a variety of colors. 


Daybreak is a distinct variety pro- 
ducing upright, compact plants of 
vigorous growth from fifteen to 
eighteen inches high, making them ex- 
ceptionally fine for bedding purposes. 
The plant is literally covered with a 
mass of double, ball-like flowers of a 
medium size, having narrow, incurved 
petals. I have often had fifty or more 
blooms on a single plant, and they can 
be had in a number of pretty colors. 
There are two types of the American 
Beauty, the early-flowering growing 
from two to three feet tall and being 
of branching habit. They produce 
large flowers on stiff stems, and run 
through a variety of shades. The late 
ones are similar to the late-branch- 
ing sorts, and should have a place in 
every garden. I have found many of 
these blossoms that measure four or 
five inches across. 

Crego Asters bear beautiful flowers, 
resembling a Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum, from the middle of August till 
late into September. They are espe- 
cially good for cut flowers and they 
last very long. The plants are strong 
and grow about two and a half feet 
tall. They also can be had in a vari- 
ety of colors. 
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August, gy 

Then among the odd a 
Asters which have given te a 
pleasure is Heart of France 
the finest reds, opening up’ a 
ruby color and deepening With age: 
a richer red. The petals at 
change and give forth a sh 
other Aster does. en that 


Then there are the Ki 
which bloom from August on Ast 
bearing an abundance of large doy’ 
flowers quite distinct in their quille 
appearance from any other Asters 


There are the Crown Asters. wy 
are very attractive, having large : 
centers and pretty colored outer 
The New Japanese or Tassel 
and the variety known as Sunshiny 
are well worthy a trial. A y 
Aster is something quite novel: and 
New Yellow and Soliel d’Or are both 
very good sorts. 


Then there are the lovely sing, 
flowering Asters which are so strong 
vigorous and handsome. They are gj 
very free blooming and bear an jp. 
mense amount of pretty flowers q 
long, slender stems. The flowers ay 
usually two or three inches acrogs an 
have yellow centers, and will last oye 
a week after being cut. Mareschq 
Joffre, a large bright red, is one of 
my favorites in this type of Asters te 
and the plant is fairly covered with 
flowers. One can get these in whit, B 
dark-blue, pink, lavender and many. 
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Few of our annual flowers ar 
troubled more with bugs, pests and 
diseases than Asters, which have mage 
people fear trying to grow them, 
However, if care is taken all these 
things can be checked and destroyed 
without much trouble. For lead rus 
I spray the plants every two weeks 
with ammoniated copper solution, 
made by diluting one quart of the 
solution with twenty-five gallons of 
water, and apply as a spray. For 
beetles and bugs I use kerosene emul- 
sion, made by applying one part of the 1 
emulsion to twenty-five or fifty gallons ' 
of water and applying with a spray. 
Sometimes I dust the plants with Slug ' 
Shot, which is quite as effective. | 
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Isatis Glauca | 


This not-usually-found Perennial 
is rather worthwhile. The common 
name is Golden Gypsophila, which is 
quite descriptive of the general ap 
pearance when in bloom. Plants 
grow three to four feet high with a 
tractive foliage, and for best results 
several plants should be grouped t 
gether. Thus grown, the misty, golden 
display is an attractive addition to the & 
Perennial border. The small indivié 
ual blooms are not so much unlike the 
wild Mustard in appearance, with 4 
faint elusive odor, beloved by Bees 
The blooming season is June. Easily 
raised from seeds, and hardy here it 
Otsego County, New York, with 00 


protection. 
H. D. SUTTE 
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cts from thousands of 
A jon ol, prove the unique rela- 
saship between The Flower Grower, its 
tions? and its Editor. We cooperate 


Hatha good of all. 


iber to THE FLOWER GROWER 

figontd —. would not be without it for 
for 0M he cost.” (Montclair, N. J.) 

ae reciate THE FLOWER GrRoweER because it 

awe - our business, and we are glad you do 

ae it to just growing things. | Some of 

not con me ticles are those about animals and 

best ur magazine gets read from the front 

z of the back cover, ads and all.” 
(Thayer, Ind.) 

the December issue, is there too 

“You seked I think there is none too much. 
much reading the editorials as well as any 
1 eniey ion of the magazine. THE FLOWER 
= <" the best publication we take devoted to 
nos onl kindred subjects.” (Holden, Mich.) 

“Your main editorial pages in the February 
sake are wonderful. I expect to read them 

t many times.” 

ever not once ies (Baltimore, Md.) 
most delighted and interested reader 
ur splendid magazine and do all I can in 
if onl of personal advertising whenever I get 
& opportunity. Being also a devoted lover of 
oS and Nature I naturally get one hundred 
magazine.” 

— (Washington, D. C.) 
wer GROWER is the aristocrat of ail 

— flower culture. When I get to the 

d, I then during the month, go through it 
scoala.” McLean, Virginia) 

‘ ur editorials as much as the flower 
fe Ke dee (Pyriton, Ala.) 

“t want to tell you how much I enjoy THE 
Fuower GroweR and how many things worth 
while besides flowers and flower growing I find 
in it. I look for it each month and hope never 
to be without it.” (Jefferson, Ohio) 

“To me there is none other to take the place 
of THE FLOWER —, — my family all look 

to our receipt of each copy.” 
— a (Pearl River, N.Y.) 

“Tt have been very much helped by your good 
magazine which I have been reading for several 
months. It has given me the most practical help 
I have ever received.” (Charlotte, N. C.) 


“] find that THE FLOweR GROWER is a mine of 
useful, practical information on flowers and shrub- 
bery around the home, and very valuable to a 
home owner.” (Lansing, Mich.) 

“We are very well pleased with THE FLOWER 
Grower and it is finding a favorite place among 
our library readers. It is fine for the one who 
wants to know the practical and essential things 
for the small garden.” (Union City, Ind.) 

“My own opinion of THE FLOwEeR GROWER has 
been previously expressed, but with the passing 
of the months my appreciation grows. I always 
feel that you make a personal delivery.” 

(Galt, Ont.) 

*T could not get along without your magazine 
now after getting acquainted with it. You can 
count on me as long as I live.” 

(Menomonie, Wis.) 

“I wish to tell you how very much I enjoy 
Tae Frower Grower. I really derive more pleas- 
ure and enjoyment from it than any magazine I 
subscribe to.” (Ottumwa, Iowa) 

“Your magazine is all you claim it to be and 
then some. I subscribe for several garden and 
flower magazines but yours has proven to be the 
best.” (Bovey, Minn.) 

“Best wishes for the continued prosperity of 
your ‘Message of Good Cheer’.”” (Hebron, Nebr.) 


“I formerly had a florist trade paper, and I 
am now reading much higher-priced magazines 
than THe FLower Grower, but in my opinion 
none of them compare with your splendid pub- 
lication. 

“I do not begin at the front page and read to 
the last, but dive into the article of most interest 
to me first; then gradually before a week goes by, 
I wander back and forth until I have read every 
word, advertisements and all.” 

(Kettle Falls, Wash.) 

“Would not think of doing without your helpful 
magazine, We enjoy it all.” (Camillus, N.Y.) 

‘I surely do enjoy THe FLower Grower, Can 

wait for its arrival each month.” 
(Newberg, Ore.) 
“I would certainly miss your valuable publica- 
and watch for the appearance of every 
copy. (Cookshire, Que.) 

“We think Taz FLiower Grower is the best 

Magazine out, and we take much good and valu- 
information therefrom, and also enjoy the 
torial Department very much.” 
(Haven, Kans.) 
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Where Bees Find Pasture 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


childhood, I learned something of 

the peculiarities of words, there 
was a poem about the Bee. The author 
was a better poet than naturalist for 
it contained mostly misinformation. 
Among the lines the following have 
remained in my memory: 


“On Pinks and on Lilies and on gay Daffodilies 
And on Columbine blossoms he levies a tax.” 


It happens that the Honeybee visits 
the flowers mentioned only incidentally 
and that none of them are important 
as sources of nectar. The Columbine, 
it is true, secretes nectar abundantly, 
but it is hidden away in the deep spurs 
of the peculiar corolla beyond the 
reach of the Honeybee. Anyway, it is 
not the male or drone Bee which gath- 
ers the honey but his more industrious 
sister. However, we should not envy 
the poet his license to make a pretty 
sounding jingle even at the expense of 
accuracy. 


While there are some thousands of 
flowers which the Bees visit occasion- 
ally, as in the manner of those in- 
cluded in the poet’s list, there are only 
a few dozen which are important to 
the Beekeeper as the source of sur- 
plus honey. In fact, in the big eastern 
markets only about a dozen kinds of 
honey are well known. Honey from 
the Clovers, Alfalfa, Basswood and 
Buckwheat includes most of the crop 
from the northern states. Of course 
in some places Fireweed honey and 
Heart’s Ease honey are well known 
locally, but the world at large knows 
but little of them. Orange honey and 


ie THE reader from which, in my 


Sage from California, Mesquite from 
Texas, Tupelo and Gallberry from the 
southeast, all enjoy a certain favor 
in the markets where they are known. 


To be important to the commercial 
honey producer, flowers must grow in 
large acreage as do such farm crops as 
Alfalfa, Alsike Clover and Buckwheat. 
I have seen several hundred hives of 
Bees in one spot in the buckwheat re- 
gions of Northern New York. I have 
seen similar apiaries in the sweet 
clover districts of North Dakota, but 
over most of the country, the forage 
available would not support such large 
numbers of Bees together. In North 
Georgia I visited a Beekeeper who 
had more than eight hundred hives of 
Bees with thirty-five the largest num- 
ber he kept in one apiary. His loca- 
tions were from three to eight miles 
apart and it required a large amount 
of driving for him to reach them all. 
His honey was gathered from a large 
variety of flowers; a few Blackberries, 
some Chinquapin trees, a little from 
fruit blossoms, but no considerable 
quantity from any one thing. With 
only a few Bees in one place, they did 
well for him, but with large apiaries 
such as we find in some places the crop 
would have been a failure. 


There are a number of plants not 
generally known which yield a fine 
quality of honey. In some localities in 
the Carolinas and nearby regions the 
Sourwood tree is the source of light- 
colored honey of fine quality. Folks 
in that region boast that it is the finest 
honey found anywhere in America. 

















The Dandelion is one of a large number of plants valu- 
able to the Bees, to provide nectar and pollen for spring 
brood rearing, but whose honey is unknown in the markets 


























The nectar of such flowers as Honeysuckle and 
Columbine is beyond the reach of the Honeybee 


In the vicinity of Sourwood forests 
the Bees gather a good harvest, but it 
is nearly all sold in local markets and 
is unknown elsewhere. 

The Black Locust tree is found in 
nearly all parts of America, but in 
only a few places where large groves 
of the trees are found, is locust honey 
known. Nearly every state has some 
locality where a few Beekeepers har- 
vest honey from something which is 
abundant locally but little known gen- 
erally. In southern Indiana and a few 
other places the Bluevine, also known 
as Devil’s Shoestring or Vining Milk- 
weed, yields good crops of light honey. 


(jue Bee pasture then can be divided 
into three classes. First we have 
the few well known honey plants which 
are grown in large acreage over large 
areas so that the product is well known 
in the large markets. Then we have 
the secondary list of plants which pro- 
duce good crops of honey in limited 
areas but which are not sufficiently 
abundant over large areas to be known 
in the general markets. The third, 
and much larger list, includes all those 
plants which the Bees visit inciden- 
tally but which are not common 
enough, or do not yield nectar freely 
enough anywhere, to be known as the 
source of surplus honey. 

It is a knowledge of these minor 
sources which enables the Beekeeper 
to determine whether his location is 
suitable for a large or a small apiary. 
Large acreages of forage crops are 
easily seen and a casual survey will 
determine whether there is enough of 
the main dependence to provide good 
crops. The main flow, however, usu- 
ally lasts but a few days and the Bees 
must have something to keep them 
busy and supply a living during the 
months before and after the honey 
harvest. Such plants as Motherwort, 
Catnip, Waterleaf, Maples, Box Elders, 
and dozens of others which may be 
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Blossoms of yellow sweet Clover. 
white and yellow sweet Clover yield much 
nectar, and the honey is of fine quality 


present in small numbers, contribute 
something to the needs of the Bees 
from day to day. The limiting factor 
in many an otherwise good commercial 
location is the number of minor 
sources within reach, even though 
never a pound of surplus honey might 
be gathered from them. A surprising 
amount of honey is consumed during 
the active season in the support of 
the colony. 

Another and still larger group of 
plants produce no nectar but are vis- 
ited by the Bees for pollen which is 
an important item in the food of the 
Bees. Plenty of pollen must be avail- 
able to enable the Bees to continue 
brood rearing. A few localities where 
nectar is very abundant offer serious 
difficulties for the Beekeeper because 
of the lack of pollen-bearing plants 
during the remainder of the year. 


This subject opens hundreds of in- 
teresting possibilities. The devices by 
which plants secure the services of the 
Bees in the distribution of their pollen 
from flower to flower; the plants that 
yield honey in some situations and 
refuse to do so in others; the variation 
in the quality of the honey from the 
same kind of flowers under different 
climatic conditions; and many others; 
would lure us on to occupy far more 
space than the Editor will permit. 





Corrosive Sublimate for 
Delphinium Blight 


You published not long ago an in- 
quiry as to the translation of the 
Geneva Experiment Station’s Delphin- 
ium Formula, of 1 gram corrosive sub- 
limate to 2000 cc. of water, into figures 
serviceable to those who know and use 
ordinary scales and watering pots. 


If you buy your corrosive sublimate 
at a drug store, you are apt to get 
tablets of about 71% grains. Mr. W. O. 
Gloyer, originator of the corrosive 
sublimate treatment, has furnished me 
with these equivalents: 


teat AE 
15 grains — 1 gra 
For a 1 — 2000 solution, u 
— containing 7.3 grains con, x 
sublimate (mercuric chlor; ’ 
one gallon of water. — Cah, ty 


For a 1 — 2500 solution use 3 
lets to the gallon. For larger 
tities, 1 — 2000 solution, Use 1 
mercuric chloride crystals to 15 
lons; 1 — 2500 solution, 1 oz, ¢ 

to 1834 gallons. — 


9 Gloyer says: 

‘I have found from mor 
perience that a solution of ee 
when sprayed by means of a sprink]j 
can upon young shoots two inches }j 
may cause a bronze spotting of ¢ 
leaves. This looks very much like 
bacterial blight, although the Spots & 
not as dark as those caused by the iis 
ease. 


“We have found that a sgolutj 

1 — 2000 may be a little too steal Pe 
shoots just emerging from the goil: bed 
I believe that 1 — 2500 would be on 
advisable in the Spring of the a 
However, in the Summer the use of 4 
solution i — 2000 is recommended. {}¢ 
lieve the spray may be applied to better 
advantage by the use of a sprinkling cay 
— the shoots are emerging from th 
soil. 


nt ey. 


The last sentence quoted is probably 
responsive to a proposal of mine ty 
make the spring treatment deal with 
root rot as well as bacterial blight 
by removing soil about the crowns anj 
pouring, instead of spraying, 1% pint 
of solution about each crdwn, as ree. 
ommended for root rot in Mr. Gloyer’s 
Bulletin (N. Y. Experiment Station 
No. 513, Feb. 1924). I infer that Mr. 
Gloyer does not approve of this pro- 
posal for general spring treatment, 

Of course, corrosive sublimate js 
anything but a fertilizer. To stimu. 
late the plants and counteract its re 
tarding effect upon growth, add a tea- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda to each 
pail of the solution. 


Obviously the whole matter is stil] 
in an experimental state. Careless 


use of corrosive sublimate may do | 


more harm than good. Anyone witha 
light soil, in which Delphinium dis 
eases are not serious, may be well at- 
vised to let it alone. In a heavy sil 
with an acid tendency I have found 
both lime and sulphur worse than use 
less and incessant spraying with Bor 
deaux, whether useful or not, too tar 
ing to be practical. So, after seeing 
root rot or “blacks” take off my best 
plants every year, I am ready to ty 
even a desperate remedy. 


WALTER NELLES, (Conn) 





Compare this August issue of TH 
FLOWER GROWER with the August it 
sue of any magazine that you knowdl 
for not only the quantity, but the 
quality of material contained therein 
There is no fiction, comparatively litt 
of temporary value, and a very larg 
number of subjects which would prov 
as useful reading one year or sevé 
years hence as during the preset 
month. 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


-. largely related to the necessity 
Gee patience = the ripped om 
: o them, referring particu- 
athe Hybrid Teas, which so far 
are the only ones recurrent in bloom 
ee the major part of the territory 
reached by THE FLOWER GROWER, 
August is a hot, hard month for Roses. 
There is sunshine plus, moisture 
minus, and heat which makes a resi- 
dent of the tropics, unaccustomed to 
our intemperate “Temperate Zone 
temperatures, gasp. With proper con- 
tinued protection against black-spot 
and mildew, with occasional fertiliza- 
tion, and occasional complete watering, 
Hybrid Tea Roses can be _brought 
through August with a minimum of 
damage and bloom and a fair prepara- 
tion for the delightful flowers of Sep- 
tember and October, and until frost 
shuts off the season. All this has been 
said before, but I am saying it again. 
There is time in August, then, in a 
Rose peace so far as bloom is con- 
cerned, to think about next year, and 
lam going to reiterate the suggestion 
to prepare for early Roses, first given 


Tis ROSE treatment for August 


This season of 1927, curious in its 
absence of sunlight and its relatively 
low average temperature, did provide 
us with very lovely early Roses. There 
is no reason why the properly ar- 
ranged home-garden cannot have 
Roses in the shrubbery that will be 
doing their beautiful best before any 
color has shown in the beds and 
borders of Hybrid Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hardy Climbers. 


Three subjects in which yellow is 
the actuating color are available. The 
first of these, Rosa ecae, is perhaps 
the handsomest shrub Rose in exist- 
ence, according to the opinion of Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. Its finely-divided, glossy foliage 
and distinct stems are on a compact 
and handsome bush which does not be- 
come straggly. Its abundant flowers 
are the earliest of all to open, and they 
are pale primrose. 

Rosa hugonis follows, and I have 
said so much about that splendid thing 
that I am not going to more than urge 
again its planting in the shrubbery. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the 
Rose-garden, save as a border plant. 





Rose—Bloomfield Dainty 
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There is another good Rose of the 
same type in Rosa xanthina, the 
double form of which is in bloom with 
excellent flowers, much like Harison’s 
Yellow in color and size and texture, 
just about two weeks before the first 
flower of that fine old Rose, which 
comes on a miserably leggy plant, is 
open. 


After a little while I trust there will 
become available certain other ex- 
quisitely beautiful species Roses for 
the shrubbery. Rosa willmottiae, for 
example, will give any lover of fine 
foliage and dainty flowers a thrédil. 
Rosa amblyotis, R. inodora, and any 
of the forms of R. spinosissima come 
along in about that order and give us 
distinct and lovely flowers well ahead 
of the procession. 


OF WHAT might be called civilized 
and conventional Roses the first 
to open at Breeze Hill is Bloomfield 
Dainty, and it is just that. Its buds, 
rather long and conical, are between 
deep yellow and orange. They open to 
single flowers which the first day are 
in shades of yellow, fading each day 
until just before the petals drop off 
they are a warm white, with a delicate 
pink tinge about the edges. A bush of 
Bloomfield Dainty is a striking but 
also a very dainty object. This Rose 
is in easy commerce, I think. 


An old but overlooked French Rose 
is Mme. Sancy de Parabére. It is 
credited to an Alpine class and was 


Rose—Rosa oderata 
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sent out in 1874 by M. Bonnet. It 
provides a good many clear, bright- 
pink flowers of moderate size and 
doubleness and of a faintly agreeable 
odor, on a plant which may well be 
considered a low climber, remarkable 
as having no thorns whatever. Mme. 
Sancy de Parabére is exceedingly wel- 
come because it comes so early and is 
so cheerful. 


Much discussion has been going on 
concerning a form of Rosa odorata 
distributed by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture about ten years ago 
as,a possibly valuable stock on which 
to bud Roses. It was maligned as to 
its hardiness, and then suddenly 
proved its very great value as partic- 
ularly adapted to bring to perfection 
the freaky Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net. Very great advantage has re- 
sulted to greenhouse men through its 
use, and equally great advantage will 
result to garden lovers as more vari- 
eties are worked on this Odorata, 
which is certainly entirely hardy at 
Breeze Hill. 


But I cited it in order that I might 
tell of its beauty as an early bush 
Rose or Climber. It will serve as 
either, and is covered, before other 
Roses than those above mentioned are 
visible, with a cloud of double flesh- 
pink blooms, including many pleasing 
yellow tints and hints, and buds of 
charming quality. I would like to 
hope that its real Chinese name, just 
brought to attention by Prof. Hancock 
of the University of Nanking in the 
1927 Rose Annual, could come to be 
used. This name is Fun Jwan Lo, 
which after all is no worse than some 
of the dreadful names now being stuck 
on to defenseless Roses by many for- 
eign growers and a few American hy- 
bridists. A name does count, as any- 
one can realize, when I cite the old 
Chinese name of the familiar Crimson 
Rambler. It is Shi Tz-mei, which 
means “Ten Sisters,” we are told. No 
one would believe that a Rose would 
ever become popular under that name! 


This beautiful Odorata Rose, which 
is properly Fun Jwan Lo, does not 
bloom until it has attained consider- 
abie size and age, and this must be 
remembered. 


Of the Roses recently introduced 
through the American Rose Society, 
the beautiful Dr. E. M. Mills is ex- 
ceedingly early, and as a shrubbery 
Rose it is par excellence. It must be 
given room,’ because it stools out and 
spreads, by reason, I think, of the 
Spinosissima blood which must be in 
it along with some hints of Radiance 
and Rugosa. 


I am writing about these early- 
blooming Roses because the wise gar- 
den lover begins to make a planting 
list long in advance. It is no evidence 
of lack of wisdom if this planting list 
is repeatedly changed as information 
warrants. I can wish for my readers 
the advantage of early Roses so easily 
obtainable. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





of Agriculture sent out recently, 
it is stated that shipments of let- 
tuce to-day are six times the volume 
of ten years ago, because of the in- 
creased demand for green vegetables. 

Lettuce or Lactuca means a milky 
plant. So extensively is it now culti- 
vated that it is possible to buy it on 
the markets at all seasons of the year. 
To dream of lettuce is thought to 
mean “Health and other good things.” 
The Moon is the planet supposed to 
rule or influence it, while its symboli- 
cal meaning is “Coldheartedness.” 

Lettuce appears to have always been 
known in all parts of the earth though 
probably in its wild state and not the 
highly cultivated product grown in our 
gardens today. Indeed, so important 
were most of our well-known garden 
vegetables in the distant past that it 
appears many of the varieties of them 
were taken for family names. Thus, 
in the days of ancient Rome, one reads 
of the Lentucini family, none other 
than our friend the lettuce family; the 
vegetable pea likewise became Pisones, 
and it is said that even Cicero’s name 
was derived from Chickpea. 

In Persia, B. C., one finds that 
salads were made from the succulent 
lettuce of which even kings partook. 
The Greeks attributed many virtues to 
this plant but it is quite likely that 
it was the wild variety that was so 
active rather than the mild lettuce of 
today. When eaten freely it is claimed 
to produce drowsiness and allays in- 
somnia and wakefulness caused by 
over-stimulation of the mind. It is also 
cooling and soothing when applied 
locally to wounds, burns and scalds. 

Lettuce was used by the ancients 
for adulterating opium and it was also 
supposed to be a special enemy for 
some of the evil field sprites that gath- 
ered around the beds. One reads of 
an old saying in tales of plant lore: 
“O’er much lettuce in the garden will 
stop a young wife’s bearing.” Wild 
lettuce is sometimes called Cancer- 
weed, Gall of the Earth and Lion’s 
foot. The eagle was thought to pluck 
the wild lettuce and rub its eyes with 
the leaves to improve the sight. The 
extreme bitterness of the wild lettuce, 
so it is alleged, made it once a popular 
family tonic in parts of the South. 
Also considered good by some as a 
remedy for rattlesnake bite, the milky 
juice of which was taken internally 
and the leaves steeped in water ap- 
plied to the wound, changing the in- 
fusions often. 


[’: A REPORT of the Department 


Occasionally we are told that we be- 
come like what we eat. That for in- 
stance, if we partake of the ox, we are 
sure to become ox-like, similarly it has 
been facetiously said that those who 


dine upon nuts are likely to 
either squirrels or nuts. Be that as: 
may, it is generally agreed that th 
average human being eats too mud 
and that it is quite possible to an 
road towards health or chew oyy om 
graves. 

Diet is at present an engrogsj 
widely discussed subject. Some of the 
best magazines are devoting pages ty 
it, replacing fiction and other less 
ous subject matter. Health is a ser} 
ous matter and everyone ig interacts 
in remaining healthy or becoming 
if it has been lost. 


Vegetables and fruits contain 

of the most valuable vitamines and hy 
cause they are so widely recommended 
by dieticians and physicians and aly 
our own Government today, Perhaps 
more of these foods are being cata 
than ever before. Once it might hay 
been considered extraordinary to give 
to the youngest infant a certain 
amount of orange or tomato juice t 
supply a valuable vitamin, but now it 
is quite an accepted fact. In lieu of 
these two then the juice from ray 
carrots, turnips or even potatoes js 
recommended. 


In a lecture on The Alimentary Ei. 
ucation of Children, given at Sarbonne 
by Marcel Labbe, professor of the Col 
lege of Medicine, Paris, and translated 
from the Revu Scientifique, twelve jp. 
teresting commandments were given 
to teach children in the schools and 
at home. Five of these being perti- 
nent to the present subject matter. 

“Green vegetables, potatoes, beets, 
turnips, and fruits alkalize the organ 
sm. 

“Spinach, chicory, cabbage, greens, and 
fruits do the sweeping out of the ® 
testines. 

“It is with milk and vegetables, and 
not with meat, that our skeleton is built 
up. 

“To climb mountains, a cake of choc 
late or sugar, or an apple is better than 
a thick beefsteak.” 


It has been claimed that often a 
entire change of disposition and tem 
perament in animals can be brought 
about at will by a diet of certain kinds 
of foods. Not long ago a physician 
conducted some interesting experi 
ments along such lines. A series d 
laboratory tests showed. that monkeys 
who were kept exclusively on a diet of 
meat and other heavy foods for a num 
ber of days manifested a marked é- 
fect from such diet. 


The first symptoms were signs df 
stupidity. The monkeys swung abot 
their cages with very little spirit. hh 
another day or so their joy of living 
apparently vanished. They mopel 
and held their heads between theit 
paws in a most dejected fashion. 
the expiration of a week these por 
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had reached the zenith of 

ression and despair, taking interest 

e nothing, remaining inert and mo- 

in 10’ “Their eyes became dull, half 
tionless. Their ey‘ 

in , and unseeing,—the effort of 
aking hardly seemed worth while. 
a these same monkeys were 
taken off a flesh diet and fed nothing 
put grains, fruits and vegetables. At 
the end of the week they had regained 
their usual liveliness and frisked about 
as lively a8 ever. Again and again 
these experiments were repeated and 
always With the same result, showing 
in these instances at least the possi- 
bility of ~ ee being changed 

i food. 

at wil » ao physician declared he 
found it equally true with human be- 
ings. That a heavy diet had a decided 
tendency to produce pessimism and 
melancholia, and dull thinking. That, 
granting the human being has a su- 
perior intellectual constitution to 
counteract his food, yet nevertheless, 
he works under a severe handicap, and 
eventually such foods tend towards de- 
pression, ill health, hardening of the 
arteries and various other troubles. — 

Similar tests have been made on dif- 
ferent animals. A kindly disposed and 
gentle Jersey cow was deprived of all 
food for a few days in order to force 
her to eat a diet of cooked meat. 
Finally she accepted and ate with ap- 
parent relish this unaccustomed food. 
Several weeks later, she manifested 
such an ugly disposition as to become 
dangerous. It has also been said that 
a watch dog will exhibit a pugnacious 
attitude when fed on a diet of raw 
meat but when given one of vegetables 
becomes mild and shows little tendency 
to fight except when attacked. 

The breath of a cow is usually sweet 
as the milk she gives. Neither is the 
breath of the horse offensive or un- 
pleasant. They live on grains with 
plenty of water. The breath of the 
cat or dog, especially the former is 
less pleasant. They consume meat and 
drink less water, particularly the cat. 

Food has apparently had great in- 
fluence upon the growth and advance- 
ment of all nations since time began. 
The ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans and Chinese lived almost exclu- 
sively upon fruits, vegetables and 
grains. Their sculptors, artists, phi- 
losophers; their libraries and govern- 
ments, have not to this day been ex- 
celled. In India the people are filled 
with thoughts of peace and philosophy 
and most of them live on fruits and 
vegetables. Many records show that 
peaceful races interested in tilling the 
land and eating the products there- 
from were occupied during their 
leisure in the pursuit of the beautiful 
and useful, making rapid strides and 
achieving true greatness. - 


_ “If you desire to do something pleas- 
ing to me, then desist from hunting 
forever! The poor, poor beasts of the 
forest, being . . . dull of intellect, are 
worthy of pity for this very reason.” — 
BUDDHA. 
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BEST YELLOW ROSE 


The best yellow Rose for Missouri de- 
pends on what kind or type of a Rose 
is wanted. The best hardy, bush yellow 
Rose for any northern climate is Hari- 
son’s Yellow. Rosa Hugonis is fair but 
fleeting, and makes an ugly shrub after 
a few years. Rosa Xanthina is good, 


-but too hard to get. 


LeReve is a hardy climber and un- 
doubtedly the best. If the climate is 
sufficiently mild to grow Emily Gray, 
no mistake will be made in planting it. 

If a yellow Hybrid Tea is wanted, then 
the questioner is in deep water, but prob- 
ably Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is best. 
I would also advise Ville de Paris, Mrs. 
Beckwith, Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom, 
Eldorado and Mary Pickford; and keep 
a weather eye open for the new M. Jules 
Potin. G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 


APPROVES “THE OLD SONGS” 


Thanks for that “Brown Girl” ballad 
and for so many other good things. 

In the line from another old song: 
“They bound me as a mill-hander that 
I might learn some trade,” is the correct 
form; the “er” being added for meter, 
as is often done in the old ballads. 

J.J. Buiss, (Ohio) 


BUDDING ROSES ON 
RAMBLER STOCK 


Tell readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
to bud their Roses on Rambler stock, and 
grow fine Roses. It is no trouble to keep 
the sprouts rubbed off as they come. I 
have had Columbia bloom in two months 
from the time they were budded. My 
Radiance budded on Crimson Rambler 
is gorgeous, with stems two feet and with 
immense buds. 

Mrs. R. F. V., (N..Car.) 


THE TIGER LILY 


We can vouch for the fact that no Lily 
grows that is as hardy as these old- 
fashioned Tiger Lilies, a clump of which 
has grown at the root of a Maple tree in 
our front yard right close to the side- 
walk for over twenty years. Children 
have picked and pulled off both flowers 
and leaves, and each Fall we have prom- 
ised ourselves to transplant it with our 
Lemon and Dog Lilies. For years these 
Tiger Lilies never bloomed at ali, when 
recently a generous dose of sheep ma- 
nure produced blossoms in abundance. 


(Cent. N.Y.) 


REMEDY FOR ASTER BEETLES 


I would like to tell THE FLOWER 
GROWER readers of a remedy I found for 
Aster Beetles. I put a generous handful 
of white hellebore powder in two gallons 
of water in an ordinary watering can 
and sprinkled the plants, flowers, and 
foliage with it. The Beetles promptly 
deserted the Asters for the rest of the 
season. 

ESTHER WILDMAN, (Penna.) 


TWO GARDENS 


This year I sold two lots of Halley, 
50 each, to two different people. One 
reported that they were such miserable 
things she was ashamed to show them. 


I immediately went to see and I spent 
almost an hour in pulling weeds and in 
loosening the ground around the plants. 
No care had been given them and good 
results were expected. 

The other party asked me to come and 
see her fine Gladioli and I went over, and 
they surely were fine indeed. They were 
planted in new ground and had the best 
of care and they were actually the finest 
I had seen. They were as tall as Holly- 
hocks and a grand sight, surely a con- 
trast from the others, and grown from 
the same quality of bulbs. 


F. T. MELDAHL, (W. Va.) 


DOG INTELLIGENCE 


Recently I have noticed several articles 
as to the intelligence of Dogs. 

On the average there are two worth- 
less Dogs to one good Dog. We have 
one—not a purebred, but an ordinary, 
part Collie and Shepherd, that is unusu- 
ally sharp. : 

If anyone says, “Bring me the gun,” 
his head drops instantly and he is ready 
to come in the house, for he is very much 
afraid of a gun or thunderstorms. 

We live close to an adjoining farm, 
yet this Dog knows where the dividing 
fences are as well as we do. 

He is never scolded and obeys the first 
word. 

When the garage doors are open, he 
knows at once how many members of the 
family are leaving, and if one is pre- 
paring to remain home, he watches every 
move they make. 

He is very friendly and likes compan- 
ionship as much as a child. If our 
“girlie,” and the only child of the family, 
is scolded, he goes to her, laying his head 
against her, whimpering his sympathy. 
He allows no fighting among any of the 
fowls or stock on the farm, and if any 
strange stock intrudes, he knows it at 
once. He goes on the mountain pasture 
land and drives in the cattle, and is far 
more obedient in every way, than many 
children of today. 

Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


MONKEY-FACED OWLS IN 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 


In the November number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I saw an article by 
Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell, (Texas,) re. 
a pair of rather unusual Owls which she 
found nesting in an old rain barrel. 
These are a species of Barn Owl, com- 
monly called “Monkey-faced Owls.” 

In September last we had occasion to 
repaint a tower and water tank at the 
plant of C. C. Bradley & Son, Inc., of 
which corporation I happen to be presi- 
dent. This plant is within a half mile of 
the center of the city, (Syracuse, N.Y.) 
is surrounded by other manufacturing 
plants and a very busy railroad runs 
within about 100 feet of this tower and 
tank. I mention these facts as one would 
naturally think that this water tank 
would be about the last place in the 
world that a Wild Bird would pick out 
for a nest or home. 

The tower is 50 feet high and on top 
of this is a 30,000 gallon water tank. 
The tank is roofed but there is a trap 
door in the roof large enough for a man 
to crawl through. 
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As nearly as I can find out, one day 
last Spring our superintendent noticed 
that the trap door on the water tank had 
blown open, or at least was open, and 
he ordered it nailed down, which was 
done. There was a little space, enough 
to allow Sparrows or other small Birds 
to enter, left around the trap door and 
opening into the tank. 

In September, the painters had occasion 
to pry open the trap door in order to 
paint the roof of the tank properly and 
as they did so a large and very strange 
Bird flew at them from inside the tank. 
To say that the painters were surprised 
is putting it very mildly. The Bird gave 
them such a scare that they nearly fell 
off the tower. The men claimed that the 
Bird flew or struck at them and made a 
peculiar hissing noise. They slammed 
the trap door shut, got some rope and 
proceeded to try to lasso the Bird. After 
several tries they roped him and lowered 
him to the ground, some 50 feet. He had 
a wing spread of three feet and looked 
exa ly like the pictures of the, Owls 
shown in the above mentioned article. 
No one here knew what kind of a Bird, 
or Owl, it was so they telephoned to the 
superintendent of our local zoo and he 
came and got it and took it to the zoo, 
where it was, the last I knew about it. 
It was several days before we found out 
that it was a Barn or Monkey-faced Owl. 

Now as nearly as we‘can find out, the 
Owl was a captive in the water tank for 
some four months as the only exit and 
entrance was nailed shut. The men 
found some plank across the top of the 
tank and under the roof and found that 
where the Owl had walked around on the 
planks he had worn them smooth. They 
also found a large quantity of skeletons 
and small bones evidently of Sparrows 
or other small Birds the Owl had eaten. 
There is a float in the tank and a chain 
on the float running to the top of the 
tank, and over a pulley to an indicator 
on the outside of the tank, so that we 
can tell how much water there is in 
the tank, from the ground. The Owl 
had climbed up and down this chain to 
get water. 

I was in Canada at the time the Owl 
was caught so did not see him until after 
he was at the zoo. I will say that he 
was about the oddest Bird I ever saw. 
At the zoo he was in a far corner of a 
large cage and was not lighted very well. 
As I looked at him his head seemed to 
be about in the middle of his breast and 
the “elbows” of his wings seemed to be 
several inches above the top of his head. 
He moved his head from side to side but 
made no sound of any kind. There was 
a dark border, heart-shaped, outlining 
his face, and two large, dark rings 
around his eyes. I could not tell whether 
these rings and the border were of fine, 
dark feathers or fur. He seemed to have 
a small beak or bill for such a large Bird. 
His eyes seemed to be closed. 

Now our night watchman tells me that 
most every night during the Spring and 
Summer two large Birds flew out from 
under the tank about dusk and returned 
about dawn, but it was too dark for him 
to tell much about them except that they 
were very large Birds. I imagine that 
there were a pair of these Owls and that 
one of them was asleep inside the tank 
when the trap door was nailed down. 
I have heard nothing about a single Bird 
having been seen since the one was 
caught in the tank and never heard that 
three Birds had ever been here at all. 

I have seen many kinds of Owls here 
and in Canada but never one like the one 
caught here. He certainly had a 
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“monkey face” all right, and I have since 
heard that this species of Owl is not 
uncommon in the South but doesn’t often 
get as far North as here. 

After seeing the pictures of the Owls 
Mrs. Darnell caught, I am quite positive 
that they were the same as the one 
caught here, which has been identified 
as a Monkey-faced Owl of the Barn Owl 


species. 
C. C. BRADLEY, JR., (N.Y.) 


MAINTAINING A GARDEN POOL 


As to pool troubles mentioned in April 
FLOWER GROWER: 

I haven’t a cure-all, but possibly can 
help a bit, as I have a pool where only 
source of water supply is the garden 
hose and rain. 

When you say fish can’t thrive in it, 
do you mean you have tried Goldfish? 
I’ve known them to thrive lustily in 
natural ponds that were little more than 
slime. If they can’t live in yours, how 
about their relative the common Carp? 

Whether Frogs and Tadpoles eat mos- 
quitoes and their ‘larvae in sufficient 
quantity I’m not sure, but think they do. 
At least the slime won’t bother them. 

Certainly Snails eat slime or algae,— 
the big ones you buy from shops carrying 
aquarium supplies. They multiply rap- 
idly. Couldn’t eat enough to solve your 
problems, but I have some and they help. 

There is a special chemical for killing 
all weed growth in ponds. Unfortunately 
I can’t remember its name or the for- 
mula. If I remember correctly, in the 
proper proportions it will not kill fish. 

Most Water Lilies do at least as well 
in submerged tubs of earth, which could 
be taken out when the water was chem- 
icalized. 

If you change the water by syphoning 
out with one hose, at the same time a 
second hose feeds in fresh water, a sud- 
den change of temperature can be 
avoided. Over the mouth of the intake 
hose there might be needed a fine wire 
screen inside a larger one of bigger mesh. 
Or a sufficiently big-diameter hose might 
carry out the slime without clogging,— 
the two hoses at opposite ends of pool. 

My best bet would be to fill pool with 
so many Carp or Goldfish that it would 
be crowded. They live on algae and I 
don’t see why a regular aquarium bal- 
ance between Fish and Plants could not 
be established. Your State Experiment 
Station could tell you how useful Frogs 
and Tadpoles would be. 

Under our conditions, my artificially- 
fed pool gives little or no trouble except 
from leaves that fall in. I clean it once 
a year;—should do so twice, or else put 
in more Fish ‘and Snails. Concrete, no 
Lilies in it as yet. It’s some 30 feet long, 
varying in width from 10 to 3 feet, and 
from one to three feet deep. Have never 
had over a dozen Goldfish in it, and none 
over six inches. Incidentally, the fancy 
varieties of Goldfish wouldn’t be so hardy 
as the cheap and common ones. 

Wish I could be of more use, for my 
own pool has brought plenty of prob- 
lems and I can sympathize. 


ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN, (N.Y.) 


SPRING AND FALL GARDENS 
FOR SUMMER ABSENTEES 


Those who spend the entire vacation 
away from home, may still enjoy lovely 
gardens in the Spring and Fall,—if they 
are willing to work for their flowers. 
As I write from personal experience, 
some notes from my garden may be of 
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in the open in January. 
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The Narcissus begins blooming ; 
March, and like the Daffodils, may, 
careful selection, be enjoyed a long thee 
In this month, also, come the blue and 
white Sweet Violets and the Big Whites 
early Iris, Snowdrops, Spirea, flowering 
Almond, Red Bud and Lilacs. ne 

April brings Tulips, more Iris, ear} 
Roses, and Juneberry, with Spirea a 
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Juneberries ripen the last of April, and 
are as ornamental as_ when in bloom, 
The last of the month brings Shastg 
Daisies and Honeysuckle. 

The week before Commencement brings 
only Coreopsis and early Dahlias addi. 
tional. i 

Back home and school nearly ready ty 
open. 

My notebook shows the following:— 

The weeds are breast high, neverthe- 


less— 

Celosia spicata, Spiked Prince's 
Feather, is gorgeous. Some of the large 
spikes are ripening seed. These should 
be removed. Mostly, it is a blaze of 
crimson. The drought this Summer, has 
been unusually severe, but the Celosia, 
set deeply, does not appear to have suf- 
fered. 

Petunias have bloomed valiantly all 
Summer but are now rapidly going to 
seed. They need pruning and water. 

Both the French and African Mari- 
golds are blooming undaunted, and will 
keep up the struggle until killing frost. 
I shall help them by removing the seed 
pods. 

The Zinnias are brave and grand. All 
they need is for the weeds to be chopped 
away and the ground cultivated. If 1 
have time, when frost threatens, to dig 
up the handsomest plants and set them 
in big pots, they will bloom gaily until 
Christmas. Zinnias are one of the few 
plants I can move without. serious in- 
jury, when in full bloom. k 

Coreopsis, both annual and perennial 
are about through now. 

Antirrhinums and Verbenas will last 
a while longer. 

The Tuberose has thrown up a flower 
stalk full of buds. 

“Mums” are barely showing buds. 

This is only the record of my own gat- 
den. Before many seasons, I hope to be 
able to make a better showing. 


LAURA DEAN COoLg, (Ark.) 


OWN-ROOT ROSES DO WELL 
IN SEMITROPICAL CLIMATE 


While my own experience with Roses 
extends over too short a period of years 
to entitle me to speak with authority m 
the relative merits of own-root 
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August, , 
Roses, I should like to say that of less importance than the twittering of These Roses had very little care. Then 


ersonal observations 
ins igang Euan in this semitropical 
have ? vn-root Roses do excellently. 
climate, oW n had a case of a budded 
died, and — é — 
imation, the plan as 
of suspended — root from the base of 
thrown tied part, at the junction of bud 
i pane root, making it an own-root 
ant with full vitality. . 
’ V. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 





MOLES IN GARDENS 


rs ago I read in a German 
ean of “ method to keep Moles 
of gardens, advocated as successful 
oF the German author of the article. 
"sticks, pearing little wooden propellers 
(the same as children’s windmills) on 
top, are stuck into the ground in various 
arts of the — where Moles are be- 
: e their runs. 
~ - caused by the little wind- 
mills moved by the slightest breeze is 
transmitted through the soil to the ears 
of the Moles, which due to a dislike of 
this tremor or associating it with some 
form of impending disaster, soon aban- 
don that garden entirely and migrate. 
Never having tried this method myself, 
I can neither speak for it or against it; 
all I can say is that the Germans are 
unusually keen observers and thorough 
in their experiments and this one may 
trying! 

=" Vv. E. Ditton, (Mexico) 


TIME TO PLANT REGAL LILY 


The Regal Lily is best planted in the 
Spring according to information given 
in a bulletin, “The Regal Lily,” issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The reason for spring planting 
is that the bulbs will not make root 
growth at low temperatures, so fall- 
planted bulbs are simply buried over 
Winter with consequent danger of loss. 
Other reliable authorities have advocated 
spring planting, about May 1st for lati- 
tude of New York City. Here in N. W. 
Arkansas, I moved in April a number of 
bulbs which I had grown from seed. The 
tops were an inch or so above the ground, 
yet the entire lot suffered no check, but 
grew very well. L. M. BELSER, (Ark.) 


FREAK TULIPS 


I have several freak Tulips this year 
among my’ Breeder type. They started 
the flower stem in the usual way, and 
when about six inches from the ground 
they divided into two and three stems 
each, forming a bud. Not all the buds 
on the three stemmed flowers developed 
perfectly, but some did, and both flowers 
on the one with two blooms were perfect. 
Is this common with Breeder Tulips? 

I border all my flower beds with 
Tulips, leaving them in the ground for 
three years. They do not take any room 
from the later annuals. 


Mrs. H. E. Sausicu, (Wis.) 


MAGENTA AGAIN 


Every now and then some self-centered 
smart-aleck bobs up and attempts a re- 
vision of Nature’s rules. Behind the 
protective wall society has raised around 
him, he forgets that he is dependent on 
her for the air he breathes. He forgets, 
or does not know, that such things as 
natural color schemes are existing facts 
and that his opinion regarding them is 


a Sparrow. In fancied superiority he 
calls everything outside his sweat-heap 
“Hottentots, Kaffirs,” and other terms 


‘intended to be withering. The fact that 


such creatures are left alive to bellow 
their heresies is proof sufficient that 
Nature is too busy with important mat- 
ters to be aware of their existence. 
Every man is entitled to his personal 
preferences and aversions, but he is not 
entitled to set himself up as an authority 
because of them. W. A. BRIDWELL 


“FROGS” FOR ARRANG- 

ING FLOWERS 

Flowers may be arranged easily in 
any kind of a basket, no matter how 
broad, if a piece of zinc, perforated with 
holes about the size of a dime, is made 
to fit into the water container. This 
piece of zinc should fit into the container 
about half-way down, and a strip of zine 
about an inch wide, soldered on to form 
legs in three places, is necessary. The 
legs may be bent for different baskets. 

Frogs for jardinieres or bowls may 
be molded from cement or paraffin and 
holes made in them with a lead pencil. 
In arranging Gladioli, the spear-like 
leaves of Bulrushes improve the appear- 
ance of the bouquet. 

Baby’s Breath is very pretty used with 
Roses or Sweet Peas, but it is too dainty 
for Gladioli. 

Lily-of-the-Valley, Tulips, Dahlias, 
Asters, Calendulas, Salvias and Mari- 
golds are best arranged by themselves. 
A bouquet of all red, all pink, or all 
yellow Roses, looks much better than to 
use several colors of Roses in one vase. 

Choose flowers to suit the color scheme 
of a room. Red or pink flowers no 
matter how beautiful, would scream in 
a room that had orange and blue hang- 
ings. JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 


FALL-BLOOMING ROSES— 
ROOTING CUTTINGS 
In looking over the March, 1927, 
FLOWER GROWER, I read an interesting 
article on Fall-blooming Roses. I wish 
to state my experience as an amateur 
last Fall. At that time I had not thought 
of going into the Nursery business. On 
Thanksgiving day, I picked several beau- 
tiful half-open buds of a tender variety 
of Roses. Some were silver shaded to 
blush, and some a very delicate yellow. 


on the tenth of December, I picked a 
half-blown Rose from a Lady Hillingdon, 
an apricot-colored Rose and considered 
very choice. The Rose had frozen the 
night before during our first real freeze 
of the Winter. For several days, I 
pinned it on my coat and wore it for a 
boutonniere, keeping it outside, so it 
would stay frozen while I was not wear- 
ing it. 

I have found in my experience that 
the Lady Hillingdon, though having a 
delicate appearance, roots freely when 
cuttings are taken. I don’t even bother 
to put the cuttings in water or wet sand. 
I just take “hammer clippings,” (with a 
short piece of old wood and a longer 
piece of new) and stick them in ordinary 
garden soil. If it is kept well-watered 
most of the cuttings will root. 

I find for one who has not much time, 
that the easiest way to root cuttings is 
to put them in the ground at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season in the Fall. 
Of course, our Pacific Coast climate is 
so much more moderate than that of 
the Middle West or Eastern states that 
Roses probably root a great deal easier. 

The Frau Karl Druschki, Lady Hilling- 
don, M. Caroline Testout, are all easy 
rooting Roses. Among the climbers the 
Seven Sisters and American Beauty, I 
have found to be very easy to root. 


Mrs. E. L. GARDNER, (Wash.) 


SANSEVIERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a Sansevieria about ten years 
old and it has never bloomed. One of the 
sword-like leaves is over four feet in 
length and another is about as long. 
Others are from three feet down to about 
18 inches. I have seen one that had 
blooms some years ago and was told that 
there are two kinds, that the lowest- 
growing kind blooms, but the tall-grow- 
ing kind does not. I keep mine here in 
a place where it gets a little morning 
sun, but plenty of light, and I am very 
proud to have such a beautiful plant. I 
have a high frame built around the 
flower pot to hold the leaves in place, 
as — are top-heavy when they grow 
so tall. 

I was told to wash the leaves with 
water with a small amount of Epsom 
salts in it to make the plant green. This 
is also good to wash Palm leaves. 


Mrs. A. M. GINDER, (Penna.) 














Mrs. Dolin has named her Garden “Floral Nook” and the name is suspended 
on the gate-way; and on the reverse side are the words ‘“‘come again” 
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Timely Suggestions For August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“T want to waJk through crisp, gold fields, 
Through meadows mellowed by the August heat; 
To loiter through the cool, dim wood, that yields 
Such perfect flowers and quiet so complete.” 

N AUGUST when your garden is 
likely to be at its best, get all the 
pleasure you can out of it, and 

plan to visit other gardens, also the 

wild gardens in meadow, field, and 
shaded wood. 


Rise early these summer days and 
get at the needful work in the cool 
morning hours when it is pleasanter 
to dig and delve, thus providing leisure 
for reading and other pleasures. 


Take snapshots of interesting and 
picturesque points in your garden. 
They will form a permanent record, 
and will increase and prolong almost 
indefinitely, your enjoyment of these 
beauty spots. 


Cut your flowers freely. If you have 
more than you can use, send them to 
the sick, the old, or to those who are 
not blessed with a profusion of beau- 
tiful blossoms. 


Cut flowers early in the morning, 
put into water, and keep in a cool 
place. Dahlias sometimes wilt quickly, 
but may be kept fresh by plunging the 
ends of the stems into hot water first. 


Cut your flowers to prolong the sea- 
son of bloom, if for no other reason. 
Perennial Phlox, Larkspur, and other 
plants will usually produce a second 
crop of flowers, if the first flowers are 
cut. yi 


Keep your plants from going to seed 
by picking off seed pods if they form. 
This will conserve the energy of the 
plants and help to make the garden 
more tidy and attractive. 


Above all things keep the weeds 
from going to seed in your own gar- 
den, and induce your neighbors to do 
the same, if you would be spared a 
great deal of preventable labor next 
season. 


When preparing Melons for break- 
fast, instead of throwing away the 
seeds, wash and dry them and use 
them with other food on your feeding 
shelf for the Birds next Winter. 


If wanted for early out-door bloom 
next Spring, sow the seeds of Pansies 
about the middle of August. Seeds of 
Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells may 
also be sown for blooming next year. 


Sow seeds of Larkspur, Hollyhocks, 
Honesty, and Columbine. As most of 
these will bloom next year, you will 
save a year of waiting by sowing the 
seeds now and carrying the seedlings 
over the Winter. 


Utilize the ground vacated by the 


early Vegetables for plantings of late 
varieties as there are a number of 
kinds that mature before the weather 
in this section becomes unfavorable. 


Plant early in August Stringless 
green podbeans, (a quick maturing 
variety,) Turnips, Chinese Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Spinach, etc. A sowing of 
Sweet Corn is also likely to give a 
satisfactory crop before frost. 


Plant Beets, Radishes and Carrots 
about the first of August. If they 
have not fully matured before frost 
arrives, a covering of straw or muslin 
= afford sufficient protection to save 
them. 


Cultivate and do everything possible 
to hurry on the growth of late-planted 
Vegetables so that they will have 
every chance to mature before heavy 
frosts reasonably may be expected. 


Sow seeds of Lettuce, Mustard, En- 
dive, for use for salads in the late 
Fall. Corn Salad, Spinach and Pars- 
ley if protected with a mulch of straw 
or leaves will give crops for the 
Spring. 


August is a favorable time to set 
out pot-grown Strawberry plants of 
the varieties that are adaptable to 
your locality. If started now they 
may be expected to produce a small 
crop next Spring. 


Begin to prepare for the window 
garden as it requires considerable 
time and attention to root and grow a 
cutting of the size and vigor that is 
essential to make a good winter 
bloomer. 


Take cuttings from Geraniums, Be- 
gonias, Sultanas and similar favorite 
subjects, and root them in water or 
moist sand. When roots have formed 
pot the new plants in mellow soil from 
the compost heap. 


If you intend to set out Peonies next 
month, send in your order for them 
now so that they will be on hand when 
required for planting. In the mean- 
time prepare the bed in a well-drained 
sunny situation. 


Pot freesia and oxalis bulbs for 
winter bloom, and plant Madonna Lily 
bulbs in the open, for it is essential 
for this plant to make a growth of 
foliage before Winter sets in. 


The Oriental Poppy, which is espe- 
cially difficult to transplant, may be 
moved in August with the chance of 
success. New plants may be obtained 
by cutting a root into pieces and plant- 
ing these portions. 


Set out or transplant Irises now. 
Bearded Iris are easy to grow, are in- 











expensive, and make a fine display 


bloom. The rhizomes should »/% 
planted deep,—bare] Not be 
enough. wT Oa dee, 
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Tiger Lilies Endure 


HAVE a clump of Tiger 13... 

I my yard which has boul ‘chats in 
since I was a boy, and which 

there when I am an old maz, if] | 
my way, and nothing happens 

are growing in front of a Pelt 
Lilac—another permanent “anti I 
which I prize—and they, in tury a ' 
part of a background for shorhe 
growing plants. : 

I like Tiger Lilies for the 
association, as well as for their 
sake. They were one of my Father 
favorite flowers. The others “ 
Black-Eyed Susans and Sunflowers 
very good taste, to be sure, He Was 
not much of a hand for flowers, pej 
practical in other ways;—more lily 
the man in the joke who said }jg 
favorite flower was a Potato big. 
som ;—but I have known him to 
and admire those Tiger Lilies, ay 
after he died I made it a point f» 
years to put a bouquet of the flower 
on his last resting place. 

Tiger Lilies have an unusual col 
found in very few, if any, other fioy. 
ers. They are sturdy and reliable, ani 
their habit of growth and foliage js 
attractive. If they have tall-growing 
white flowers such as Phlox for neg 
neighbors, there will be no clash jp 
color. Mine bloom all by themselves, 
with only green foliage near them, 
They bloom in August, and last for 
two weeks or more. The stalks ar 
strong, and as a rule, can. take care 
of themselves, but if they bend over 
too far, or are in an exposed position, 
a stake or two back of them will help, 

It is a good plan to dig up and rese 
the bulbs every third or fourth year, 
This should be done in October, after 
the stalks have died down. Last Fall 
(1926) I dug mine up, replaced the 
original clump and planted a short 
row along my barn, from the door to 
corner of barn, where they will form 
a background for shorter plants, | 
had eight or nine bulbs left over which 
I offered to an old lady friend who wa 
glad to get them. I suspect there was 
a place in her garden which sh 
wanted to plant to something of th 
sort. Had I known the Editor d 
THE FLOWER GROWER liked and wanted 
Tiger Lilies, I would very cheerfully 
have sent him some bulbs. 

Tiger Lily bulbs should be planted 
deeper than Tulips—six or eight 
inches under the soil. I used to pit 
sand around mine, but have not fount 
it necessary. Good drainage is a hel, 
and often a necessity. Mine growl 
nice ground which will grow good com 
and potatoes. They are in a borde 
which faces the South and West, ail 
are exposed to all kinds of weather 
Some Falls I do not even give 
protection. . 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N.Y.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


N CUTTING the blossoms of the 


iolus a sharp knife is better 
| cto pair of scissors, and does 


jess damage to the plant. 


‘--glaked lime sprinkled over the 
robes while they are still wet 
with dew is a good way to rid them of 


insect pests. 

is month shrubs of Snowberry 
Phe thelr branches with little white 
beads set in orderly rows. These re- 
main on the branches until November 
and sometimes later if the season is 
mild. 

the clumps of Chrysanthemums 
tected with an army of bugs? _Then 
try a tobacco solution to be sprinkled 
over the plants and the army will re- 
treat. Besides, this remedy is also 
good for the soil. 


Plant the Madonna Lilies in this 
month. In fact, August can almost 
be called the Lily month; because 
many Lilies come into bloom at this 
time and many Lily bulbs are planted 
when August turns the calendar. 


Clumps of old Iris should be divided 
every three or four years, and August 
is the best month in the year in which 
to do the work. Plant in well-drained 


soil and cut off the tops to about three, 


inches above the ground. 


Bring out the pots of Freesias this 
month; soak thoroughly, and place 
where they will get the sunshine in 
order to start the old bulbs into 
growth. For best results in flowers, 
new bulbs of Freesia should be or- 
dered and planted in this month. 


Is the foliage of the Hardy Phlox 
made unsightly by an attack of mil- 
dew? Then dust the plants with 
powdered sulphur. An excellent 
sprinkler is made by using a half-pint 
fruit jar with a strip of thin cloth tied 
over the open mouth; or holes can be 
punched in a tin top-cover. 


Time to order some named varieties 
of Iris from a reliable dealer. Even 
though you may not be like the woman 
who declared that she couldn’t appre- 
ciate the bloom of any Iris unless she 
knew its correct name, many flower 
lovers can and do appreciate the beau- 
ties of many an unknown Cinderella of 
the Iris kingdom. 


By the latter part of this month 
better begin to make plans for lifting 
the house plants that have been set out 
In the garden beds. True, frost is 
not expected, but the plants will do 
better if left out of the house for some 
little time after being lifted and 
potted so they can become accustomed 
to the change. 





The hoe is better than the hose for 
the garden during the sultry dry 
spells. Cultivate the ground enough 
to help keep a crust from forming, and 
to keep the moisture in the earth from 
evaporating. Many young plants de- 
velop black rot from a too-liberal use 
of the hose; but few complaints are 
noted from a too liberal use of the hoe. 


Care should be taken that the pots 
of Gloxinia, on the outdoor flower 
stands, are protected from the severe 
wind storms of August. By the exer- 
cise of a bit of precaution, handsome 
plants are saved from being broken, 
and ruined as to shape, by the dis- 
astrous storms. Five minutes of time 
spent in protection saves a growth re- 
quiring months to make. 


Have you made out the order for 
bulbs? Better do it to-day. First 
come, first served, seems to be the 
rule with all reliable dealers in bulbs. 
To get the best of the selection one’s 
order should be in early. While mak- 
ing out the order for Hyacinths and 
Tulips, don’t forget to send in the 
Peony order likewise so you can have 
them in good time for early-fall plant- 
ing. 


Begin the work, in this month, of 
potting annuals for blooming in the 
house this Winter. Never make the 
mistake of potting plants that have 
been blooming outdoors; these have 
exhausted their energy. Sow seed to 
get the young plants for indoor use, 
though this is often unnecessary be- 
cause many plants self-sow and one 
can often find young volunteers grow- 
ing around the older plants. These, 
if transplanted carefully, will flourish 
and furnish a supply of winter blos- 
soms. 


Enjoy the Hardy Phlox at this sea- 
son and cut the blossoms freely and 
with a liberal hand to prolong the 
flowering season. Cutting the flower 
stalks as soon as they come into bloom 
tends to make the plant throw out side 
branches, thus giving an opportunity 
for more blossoms. “They say” that 
if the bloom heads are allowed to dry 
on the branches that the plant will re- 
vert to the original magenta color. 
This may be true, so why risk the loss 
of a pretty color. 


If you want stepping stones in your 
garden and haven’t any, here is one 
woman’s substitute for stones: Three 
bricks were placed in a group, with 
sides up and held in place with mor- 
tar; a grass space of twelve inches; 
then another group of three bricks, 
buried in the ground in mortar; and 
so on down the path. Until one has 
seen this, no idea can be had as to 
how pretty it really is. Where the 
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stones have to be bought at a distance 
and for a handsome price, this plan is 
a splendid substitute. 


Do not be afraid to break up the 
Coleus planted in the porch boxes, 
when they begin to grow in shapes 
that are not symmetrical. Coleus cut- 
tings planted in any good soil, at any 
time in the Summer, shaded for a few 
days and kept thoroughly moist, rarely 
fail to root. Planting in wet sand, the 
usual practice for many kinds of cut- 
tings, is unnecessary for Coleus, as 
they are sure to grow. In fact, in my 
experience, the only difficulty with 
Coleus is just after the seeds have 
germinated, as too much water at this 
time is apt to kill the baby seedlings. 


The white Clematis belongs in the 
August list of blossoms. Numerous 
small plants spring up in the neigh- 
borhood of well-established parent 
vines. These will find a ready sale 
in one’s own neighborhood at twenty- 
five cents each. One woman makes a 
tidy little sum each year from the sale 
of these young plants. It’s too bad to 
do it, but it is better to cool the en- 
thusiasm of aspiring young florists 
by stating that the woman in question 
has four immense vines of Clematis 
covering fences and trellis. The 
woman having only one young vine 
would not be at all likely to find a 
great number of volunteer plants. 





Selling Fruit at Roadside Stands 


| eihnevivemomes of roadside marketing, 


particularly from the point of view 
of the fruit grower, formed the subject 
of a recent statement by Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick, horticulturist at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva., 
N.Y. “The chief advantages of roadside 
stands to the fruit grower are that they 
eliminate the middleman and that all 
transactions are for cash,” says Dr. 
Hedrick. “The roadside stand also offers 
an opportunity for the sale of a far 
greater variety of products than would 
otherwise be possible, such as fruit by- 
products and perishable goods that could 
not be shipped to distant markets. 
“Success with these stands depends 
largely upon the attention given to de- 
tails which make the stand attractive to 
the passerby and upon the courtesy and 
energy of the owner. Special containers 
adapted to the commodities and quan- 
tities sold at the roadside should be . 
provided and should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible. Of course they need 
not be as strong as containers used for 
shipping products to distant markets. 


“If he is to develop the possibilities of 
roadside marketing to the fullest extent, 
the fruit grower must plan to produce 
a much larger number of varieties than 
would be the case if he were marketing 
in commercial lots. These varieties 
should provide a succession of the differ- 
ent fruits ripening over the entire sea- 
son and providing high quality and at- 
tractiveness in sorts suitable for eating 
out of hand and for culinary purposes. 


“A  well-conducted roadside stand 
should be a source of a steady income to 
the fruit grower with a minimum of 
overhead expense and without the in- 
convenience and disappointments inci- 
dent to dealing on commission.” 
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Propagating Dahlias by Cuttings 


BY DR. J. F. SELLECK, ( Mich.) 


tion of the Dahlia for our friend 
Vincent, in response to the criti- 
cism on page 280 of the June issue. 

The ways of propagating the Dahlia 
are three;—from seeds, cuttings, and 
roots ;—and the Dahlia has been prop- 
agated since the year 1575 in one of 
these three ways. However, for the 
edification of our friend John, I would 
say that the real history of the Dahlia 
begins with roots from Mexico, in 
1789; flowering in the Botanic Garden 
of Madrid, Spain; under the super- 
vision of Director Cavanilles. 

However, the question is on the 
operation of “propagation from cut- 
tings.” 

This method cannot be well under- 
stood by friend John, for he will in no 
way diminish his stock of. tubers or 
harm them in the least. If he cuts off 
his lateral branches so as to produce 
a taller, stronger plant with larger 
bloom, he will throw away the parts 
cut off. Instead of throwing them 
away, save all the cuttings from four 
to eight inches in length, with two or 
three pairs of leaves plus the terminal. 
Remove the lower pair of leaves and 
cut the stem just below the node from 
which the pair of leaves have been 
taken. Place these cuttings in moist 
sand, or not having sand, use garden 
soil; keep them shaded and at a tem- 
perature of about 60° for about three 
weeks, and they will be sufficiently 
rooted for transplanting. The roots 
will grow from the node from which 
the leaves were taken. 

That is all there is to it. You have 
saved what you otherwise would have 
thrown away, and you have not in- 
jured the parent plant in the least, or 
the roots of the plant. You will get 
both tubers and blooms from the cut- 
tings, which in nearly all cases will be 
equal to those of the parent plant. I 
emphatically disagree with our friend 
that there will be a loss of vigor of 
either the parent or offspring; nor will 
there be any degeneration on the part 
of either parent plant or cutting. 

I hope if this explanation is any 
help in the clarification of the point in 
question that it can be squeezed into 
an early issue so as to set the mind of 
your friend at ease, and disabuse the 
idea in the minds of any other amateur 
Dahlia growers who may have read 
the communication. 

If there has been no “degeneration” 
or “loss of good stock” from the prac- 
tice of “cutting propagation” since 
1789, why scare us poor amateurs now 
by the cry of “Wolf, Wolf!” No, let 
us delve more deeply into the study of 
“cutting propagation” and from it we 


J tin a little clarity on the propaga- 


will derive a wealth of satisfaction, 
and seldom, if ever, disappointment. 

I will tell you this Fall how my 
cuttings from some roots which came 
to me from Holland this Spring suc- 
ceeded. I have one root which took 
“sweepstakes” prize in Holland for 
1925 and 1926, and I am waiting for 
the first lateral to appear to begin 
propagation. I am not a professional 
or a “grower,”—I am only a flower 
lover,—amateur only. 





Staking Dahlias 


N ARTICLE in the August issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER by E. E. 
Matthews, (Ontario,) on staking Dah- 
lias leads me to offer some suggestions 
obtained from experience and observa- 
tion. 

The material and size of stake is 
important; Cypress is good, one-inch- 
and-quarter square and five-and-a-half 
to six-feet long, pointed at one end to 
drive easily. 

These should be painted dark green 
and the pointed end should be painted 
with roofers’ pitch for about 18 inches 
at the bottom end to prevent decay. 
Stakes so prepared will last many 
years. At planting time when soil is 
ready, set the stakes four feet apart 
each way. If machine cultivation is 
intended, five feet between the rows 
would be better; much depends of 
course on the area and the number of 
tubers to be accommodated, but plants 
should not be crowded if good blooms 
are desired. We are tempted by our 
love for a large number of varieties to 
put too many plants in a limited space. 

The stakes should always be set on 
the windward side of the plant. In 
our district the prevailing wind is 
from the southwest. For certain rea- 
sons I reversed that order in part of 
my plantation this season and experi- 
enced no end of trouble. 

It is well to have wood labels ready 
for planting time, 344” long by %4” 
wide. These should have one or two 
coats of dead white paint. 

When the tuber is planted place the 
crown six inches from the stake, at 
the same time write the name on a 
label and attach it to the opposite side 
of the stake. In this location it will 
not be hidden by the foliage when the 
plant grows up. These labels can be 
removed and wired to the clumps at 
digging time. 

If your plot is to be viewed from a 
path or driveway have regard to vigor 
of growth, and plant the strong-grow- 
ing varieties at the back, such vari- 
eties as Jersey’s Beauty, Modella and 
Jersey’s Mammoth make a good back- 
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ground. This necessitates 


highest stakes in that location mi 
_ Tying should begin when ¢h 
is about 18 inches high ang conte 
at intervals as growth proceeds, 


W. A. BROWNSLEE, (Ont) 


The Smallest Dahlia 


Very often people ask me “ 
the largest Dahlia grown?” But 
dom do they ask about the gs - 

Yet the smallest Dahlia in EXistenge ; ‘ 
a very unique Dahlia, and wh 





tonhole bouquet, cannot be pe a bat In 
In the garden, it is a dwarf ¢9 ha 
grower, its tiny plants being lite or 
covered with miniature cardinal be 
flowers. For small baskets and deco. pl 
ative purposes, it is very dainty ani th 
on the exhibition table it is 9 sur je th 
winner against all other Pom in 
This litle midget of the Dahlia-worj he 
is named Belle of Springfield, of 


J. HERBERT ALEXANDER, (Masg)) th 





“Puppy Love” 


DURNe my young married days, © 
litter of Puppies was a periodic» ie ? 
currence at our house and it always de. th 
volved upon me to mind the Puppis iW 
from the time they began to travel Hel 
around till they were sold. There was fe Or 
not only the house training but the traip. be 
ing to make them good watch and ey bt 
Dogs. In Summer it was pleasant ty 
give the last kind of training in th to 
pasture. al 

There doesn’t seem to be any way ty th 
keep Puppies from getting fond of th & ! 
human who gives them their training HH at 
‘and companionship. 

Once a Puppy about six months od & tt 
was left alone over night and a day whe fl 
we were moving. He reached the ney de 
home the next night after I had gone ty 
my room, but when I spoke to him he & ? 
came and laid his head on the bed ani i 
cried like a heart-broken child. It seemei & 5 
to soothe him to pat him and say w Mm VW 
hadn’t meant to leave him behind. An & tc 
other time a Puppy about the same ag & | 
and I were alone in the farmhouses & {j 
good share of the night when a member 
of the family returned and by unusul 
actions thought to see whether the Puppy & . 
had any spunk. The Puppy backed @ " 
slowly to the door of my room where kk & W 
squared himself on all fours and showed 
his teeth prepared for defence. 

I don’t like to sell such Puppies. A 
Puppy once remained with us abouta 
year because her name was Topsy an 
Topsies do not sell so well as Dans ani 
Pats. She was finally sold to a neighbor 
and kept shut up for several days. Om 
morning I stood at the kitchen sink 
washing dishes when she came in through 
the open door, walked over where I was, 
sat down and looked at me. I didn’t sy 
anything to her and pretended not t 
see her, but she kept looking right a 
me. Her owner came up to the doo 
after a while and called to the Dog bit 
she didn’t stir. I turned to her then ant 
said, “You'll have to go Topsy, youre 
sold.” She got up and walked awa 
without once looking back and she neve 
came to see me again. I know she unde 
stood what I said and had lost faith. | 
never want anything or anybody to loo 
at me like that again. 


MaBEL T. HERRICK, (In Rutland Herald) 
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HERE seems to be a wide range 
Tet opinion regarding the proper 
depth to plant Gladiolus bulbs. 

In my twenty years of experience, I 
sos planted all the way from two and 

ne-half inches to six or seven, and the 
beat results have come from shallow 
planting,—three to four inches; and 
the very worst from a small planting 
that I planted very deep,—six to eight 
inches. I am more concerned with 
having one, or one and one-half inches 
of loose fine soil under the bulbs for 
the roots to develop in, than to get an 
inch or two more over them. 

To secure this condition, I mark 
rather deeply with a horse and old- 
fashioned shovel plow. Then with a 
pronged hoe, eight inches wide, change 
the furrow from a V-shaped trough, 
with a hard bottom to flat surface 
eight inches wide, and with one inch 
or more of soft, mellow soil in the 
bottom. Into this mellow soil I set the 
bulbs in a double row, zig-zaging so as 
to give each bulb all the space possible, 
and push the bulbs down firmly into 
the loose soil. This applies to bulbs 
from No. one to three; smaller ones 
are distributed in a broad row and 
pressed down with the foot. When 
the furrow is filled, there will be a 
flattish ridge about four to five inches 
deep over the bulbs; and just as the 
plants begin to come through I take 
the same pronged hoe and stir the 
surface thoroughly to destroy the 
weeds and grass that may be starting 
to grow. If the season is such that 
I can use the rake-hoe at the proper 
time, I seldom have much hand weed- 
ing to do. 

Regarding the necessity of chang- 
ing to new ground every season: It 
would doubtless be a good plan if 
ground was available, but for many 
of us it is out of the question; and my 
experience leads me to think that such 
a course is not as important as some 
contend. 

First, as to the depletion of the soil 
by repeated crops of like character: 
I do not think there is much in that. 
A crop of bulbs and flowers does not 
“pull” on the soil like a crop of grain, 
and the supply of plant food is never 
all available at once, but becomes so 
year by year by the action of the ele- 
ments,—air, winter frosts, etc., so that 
by a little help from commercial fer- 
tilizers we may grow good crops of 
both bulbs and flowers for many years. 

Second, as to the greater prevalence 
of bulb diseases where bulbs are 
grown year after year on the same 
land: The theory is plausible; in fact, 


it Seems almost inevitable that it 
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Practical Gladiolus Growing 


BY WM. HESTER, (Iowa) 
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should be so, and the only argument 
I can offer in negation is the fact that 
the only serious trouble I have had 
with diseases was the one year that 
I rented an acre of ground for Glads, 
that to my knowledge had never be- 
fore been used for that crop. Of 
course, the disease was not because of 
the ground being new, but because it 
was naturally unfit for Gladiolus from 
lack of drainage; and being a wet sea- 
son the crop was an almost failure. 


Third, as to means of controlling 
disease: Here again I have only my 
own experience to offer. I have been 
growing continuously on the same 
ground ten or twelve years and have 
had very little trouble with disease. 
A few varieties, like Eberius, Baron 
Hulot and Crimson Glow have some- 
times shown some hard rot, but as the 
number of diseased bulbs is small, I 
simply destroy them by immediate 
cremation as soon as discovered. This 
process, in conjunction with the use 
of good arable soil,—a sandy loam and 
good and frequent cultivation,—has 
so far, kept me almost free from dis- 
eased bulbs. Some seasons, like ’26, 
are so wet in the Fall that the bulbs 
go into winter quarters wet and dirty, 


and if not very carefully handled will 


be injured at least in looks; and any 
real Glad grower wants his bulbs clean 
and fine, but this partial destruction 
of the scurf skin does not greatly in- 
jure the bulb for use. 


Fourth, as to the use of agencies for 
the redemption of diseased bulbs or 
the prevention of the spread of disease 
by dips and disinfectants: I am non- 
committal; have used Formalin and 
Semasan, but without very definite re- 
sults, and until more serious losses 
result than I have had so far, I shall 
depend on careful inspection of plant- 
ing stock, thorough cultivation, and 
careful drying in the Fall,—Mother 
Nature’s own processes. 





Gladiolus Growing Experiment 


ee THE Spring of 1926, I inaugu- 
rated an experiment in the treat- 
ment of Gladiolus. After planting 
America, I took four adjacent rows, 
numbering them from one to four. 

No. 1, I disbudded as soon as the spikes 
showed. 

No. 2, I cut when the first flower 
opened. 

No. 3, I allowed to bloom to the tip 
and then cut the spike off. 

No. 4, I allowed to ripen seed. 

The culture and fertilization was 
identical. I did not have a record of 
the size of the bulbs planted, but think 
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they probably averaged 114 inches. 

After digging and cleaning off the 

bulbs, here are the results: 
No. 1._No. of bulbs 170, weight 14 lb. 5 oz. 
No. 2._No. of bulbs 168, weight 9 Ib. 4 oz. 
No. 3. No. of bulbs 168, weight 11 Ib. 8 oz. 
No. 4. No. of bulbs 170, weight 9 lb. 4 oz. 

The results were not just what I 
expected, but perhaps I need to con- 
tinue the experiment. 

I had so often seen varying instruc- 
tions for producing the best bulbs, and 
I wondered if anyone had conducted 
experiments to prove their statements. 
I shall keep these bulbs separate in 
this year’s planting and note results, 
treating them all alike with regard to 
cutting the flowers, and shall take 
some other variety to use in a dupli- 
cate of the 1926 experiment. 


R. E. BOOMHOWER, (N.Y.) 





Raising Chrysanthemums 
from Cuttings 


The stock plants for producing cut- 
tings should be placed in a light position 
in a cool house or in coldframes. Many 
varieties will furnish excellent cuttings 
at this date, and where such is the case, 
they should be secured before they be- 
come weak and drawn. If it is too early 
for the general stock, they may be re- 
rooted later. 

In the case of varieties that produce 
rather hard cuttings, this re-rooting is 
really necessary, as the original cutting 
hardly ever grows freely, whereas if the 
young top from the original cutting is 
rooted, a free-growing plant usually re- 
sults. 

Certain varieties are naturally very 
shy in producing shoots suitable for use 
as cuttings; the roots of such varieties 
should be shaken free of soil, repotted in 
a light, rich compost, and stood in a 
house where they can be afforded a little 
more warmth than the general stock. 


Cuttings of plants intended to produce 
large blooms are best inserted singly 
in thumb pots, but with the decorative 
varieties this is not necessary, as five or 
six cuttings may be placed in a four- 
inch pot. Where large quantities of 
plants are required the cuttings may be 
dibbled into shallow seed-boxes. 


If small plants are required for fur- 
nishing the stages of the conservatory or 
for general decorative purposes, the cut- 
tings should not be rooted until March, 
pinching the shoots at every second leaf 
until the end of July. By this method 
perfect little specimens from twelve 
inches to eighteen inches high may be 
produced in five- or six-inch pots. Va- 
rieties that are naturally of a dwarf, 
bushy habit are best suited to this 
method of cultivation; all the Caprice du 
Printemps varieties are excellent for this 
purpose, and other good varieties are 
Blanche: du Poitou, Felton’s Favourite, 
Golden Marvel, In Memoriam, Jean Pat- 
tison, Sunshine Wilcox, Mrs. Roots, 
Poupre Poitevine and Julia Lagravere. 
Some of the dwarf-growing Singles may 
be used for the same purpose. 


Dwarf plants of the large-flowered va- 
rieties may be grown in the same way, 
rooting them towards the end of Feb- 
ruary or the beginning of March, and 
stopping them once during May. 

J. Coutts, (In The Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle,—English) 
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The Dwarf Bearded Irises 


BY L. M. BELSER, (Ark.) 


HERE are many dwarf bearded 

Irises in cultivation, but few of 

them are Pumilas. I have bought 
some 20 kinds, or at least names. 
Many seem to be the same. The fol- 
lowing list will give a good range of 
color. 

Pumila Atroviolacea: The earliest 
and most dwarf. Height, three to four 
inches, blossoms of good size and 
shape, very bright purple. Blooms in 
March and April and often again in 
October. Fragrant. 

Coerulea: A fine blue, a trifle taller 
and later than Atroviolacea. 

Lutea, Lutescens: Two good very 
dwarf early yellows. 

Stewart: (Sometimes listed as 
Stewart’s Alpine Hybrid). Darker 
than Lutea or Lutescens. Exceedingly 
fragrant. Often blooms in Autumn. 


Prairie Gem: Possibly a better yel- 
low than Stewart which it much re- 
sembles. Often blooms in Autumn. 


Orange Queen: Another good dark 
yellow. Height, six to eight inches. 

Aurea Maculata: The falls are 
clouded with purple; otherwise a good 
yellow. Height, six to nine inches. 


Cyanea: A very rich one. Flowers 
of good size, darkest purple. Height, 
six to ten inches. Not as early as 
some of the others above, but very 
free bloomer. 

Atropurpurea: About the height 
and season of Cyanea. A brownish- 
purple is the only color I can name 
for it. 

Lurida Redouteana: Blossoms 
small, but absolutely distinct in shape, 
and in color, which is a rich copper. 

Marocain: Very rich purple, I pre- 
fer the cheaper Atroviolacea. 

Bridesmaid: A curious combina- 
tion of yellow, green and blue, on 
white. Too tall for edging and only a 
curiosity anyway. 

Bride: A dirty so-called white that 
is not worth standing room unless in 
some places it does better than for me. 
Still I recently heard a well-known Iris 
“Fan” speak well of it for conditions 
at St. Louis. 

Josephine: Better than Bride but 
not so early. Only a few days earlier 
than Florentina or Albicans, with 
which it cannot compare. 

Zua: Not early, (about same sea- 
son as Florentina,) but a lovely, 
ruffled, crinkled, palest lavender-white ; 
so good as to be worth a distinct place 
at the front of the border. 

The above list will give Iris bloom 
from March, (in mild Winters often 
in February,) until the Intermediates 
and Germanicas take up the procession 
in May. There will also be a brave 


show during frostless weeks in Oc- 
tober. 

If well-established clumps are taken 
up with plenty of dirt and put in a 
flat at the approach of frost, watered 
well, and set in a sunny window, there 
should be flowers at Thanksgiving; 
and I have taken advantage of thaws 
to lift clumps for bloom indoors in 
January. 





Iris Terms Defined 


The terms applied to the Pogoniris 
(Pogon, in Greek, means beard) are 
as follows:— 

Amoena_ (pleasing). Standards 
white, falls some shade of blue or vio- 
let, but frequently with more or less 
white. 

Germanica (of Germany). 
ally shades of blue or purple. 

Neglecta (neglected). Standards 
usually range from lavender to purple, 
falls of darker shade. . 

Pallida (pale). Mostly tall vari- 
eties in shades of blue, lavender and 
purple and often approaching red or 
pink. 

Plicata (pleated). Standards and 
falls have colored frill-like margin on 
a white ground. 

Squalens (daubed). Standards of 
clouded shades of copper, bronze and 
fawn, falls darker, of some shade of 
purple or brown-crimson. 

Variegata (variegated). Standards 
are of various shades of yellow, falls 
usually brownish. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


Gener- 





Iris Susiana (The Mourning Iris) 


When in a garden near the sea I had 
more than ordinary success with I. susi- 
ana in the borders, and its handsome if 
rather sombre blooms were always a 
centre of attraction. In a less favoured 
place I find it better to grow the Mourn- 
ing Iris in pans and in a coldframe until 
the plants are on the point of blooming, 
when they are removed to a cool con- 
servatory. This mode of cultivation can 
be recommended to those who have but 
moderate success with the variety out of 
doors. In the cool house the blooms are 
clean and spotless, they last well, and 
by reason of their size and of their un- 
common colouring they are promptly 
singled out for attention by visitors.— 
W. McG., (In Gardening Illustrated,— 
English) 





Well-rotted Manure 


ANURES are animal, mineral or 
vegetable. Manures are mostly re- 
ferred to as organic when they come 
from the farmyard. They are, generally, 
very beneficial to soils that are deficient 








in humus. Virgin forest at 
produce fine crops becasml bre: Te 
full of humus; full of it but 

so that crops thrive for a ti “ 
the application of lime or any 
—— ane manures 
limes regarded as bein 

the increase of soil pester paaVourable ty 
that they materially help to kill 
atory insects and vermin—enep; 
plant life. All animal ang se at 
manures promote the growth of eee 
there is an economical way of Dlang; 
such manures and thus getting mat 
most out of them. Amateurs ve 
are obliged to use a quite strawy 
late in Spring. Such manure ; 
valuable, especially if the summer 7 

is a dry one. Decomposition of 
manure in a dry medium—the soi 
not be satisfactory, and so the cron 
not benefit. In certain cases the De 
does more harm than good. In the 
tumn fresh or green manure and jj 
also may be dug into the soil and all 

to remain there all Winter for the 

of spring and summer crops, but 
possible, the amateur should treat his 
stock of manure before applying it to 
the soil. The manure should not be lett 
exposed to the weather, especially 4 
rain, as all the goodness will soon be 
washed out of the heap. I daresay 
readers of The Garden have noticed g. 
posed heaps of manure near farm build. 
ings and also where the liquid has 
down the nearest ditch or hollow, and 
how luxuriant the herbage is on. both 
sides of the sluggish stream. Well, it al 
means that the farm land is being ; 

of valuable manure. The ideal way js 
to have the manure covered under water. 
proof roofs and a big well made neg 
by to collect any liquid flowing. Fron 
such catch-pits or wells the liquid can by 
pumped and conveyed to the land, |y 
the small garden the manure should x 
under a shelter of some kind and near by 
there should be a small catch-pit to eg. 
lect the liquid. How valuable, wha ® | 
properly diluted, will such liquid manur 
be to the enthusiastic amateur when he 
wishes to feed his plants. 


Moisture must come into contact with 
dry, strawy manure to cause it to ro. 
To this end the gardener should sprinkk 
water on it in moderation, then turn over 
the heap, always lightly, not in lump, 
Fortnightly turnings for about si 
weeks will cause rapid decomposition, 
and where it is possible to obtain se- 
weed the latter will reduce a heap f 
littery manure to a rotted state in a very 
short time if mixed with it at the first 
turning. Rotted manure from any soure 
should be kept cool and dry. In light 
soils it may be used more liberally tha 
in heavy. Into the latter it may be dug 
during the Autumn, into the light early 
in Spring. Fresh organic manure shoul 
not be used for potatoes; rotted it 
excellent for this crop, also for celery, 
leeks, onions and winter greens in por 
soils, and for cauliflower, savoys 
cabbages during the Summer even in the 
best soils. Stable manure is best fw 
heavy loams, and cow and pig manur 
for light. When farmyard manure (ol 
tinues to rot in the soil it also hasten 
the decay of other organic remains int 
too, and in a decomposed condition the 
manure absorbs moisture in a more bene 
ficial way for plant life than when its 
fresh—littery mainly—so I would agail 
urge its decomposition before applying t 
to the soil, meantime keeping it cool 
covered from rains. 


G. G., (From The Garden) 
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The Lordly:Mocking Bird 





BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


ellow is found all through 
T sosner California, rarely in the 
mountains or at the shore, but in 
numbers short distances inland 

and in the interior valleys. 
The Mocking Bird, a member of the 
sh family, is about the size of a 
+» but more slender, and is trimly 


aah in a quiet coat of gray with 


er wings and tail. 

r is fearless of man and beast and 
ite metropolitan in his tastes ; in 
het, he just loves the city with its 
traffic and hub-bub and is perfectly 
satisfied to build a nest and set up 
housekeeping in a snug corner under 
the porch roof or in an unused chim- 
ney. The latter especially makes such 
an excellent setting for those mid- 
night concerts of his! Or he may 
choose to locate near the garage door, 
and in this special case one of the 
babies who had reached the hopping 
stage but could not yet fly, filled with 
the spirit of adventurous youth, man- 
to get into the car and see the 
sights of Broadway before he was dis- 
covered by the sound of his animated 
“Cheep! cheep!” And it surely was 
a joy ride “cheap” at the price, for 
the youngster reached his home nest 

at the end of the trip unharmed. 


But the Mocking Bird’s favorite 
spot for building is in a patch of Black- 
berry vines. There he has entire pro- 
tection from all marauders and: is 
almost certain of luscious fruit with 
no effort on his part. His diet con- 
sists of all sorts of fruit and less than 
one-fourth animal matter, so this may 
have something to do with the canny 
Bird’s preference for city life with 
plenty of home gardens. 

When the Mockers have a houseful 
of young, both old Birds chase, squawk 
at, and peck, Cats, Dogs and even peo- 
ple if they happen to go in the direc- 
tion of that precious nést; and if a 
nestling should fall out, one Bird 
watches for enemies while the other 
picks up the fallen one in its talons 
and flies with it to a place of safety. 


When the young Birds are able to 
leave the nest and fly a bit they will 
let one almost touch them before mov- 
Ing, as both young and old are abso- 
lutely afraid of nothing. 

As a songster the Mocking Bird has 
4 wonderful reputation. However, in 
this country at least, they hardly even 
chirp through the whole winter sea- 
son, but when Spring comes they are 
simply hilarious with the joy of living. 
They imitate all sorts of sounds and if 
one has baby chicks, there are many 
cries of distress on the air when the 
chickens are perfectly all right! 


The song of the country Bird is 
far sweeter than that of his cousin in 
the “roaring town”; for he sings in 
the tones that come to him. Each note 
of the melody is repeated from four 
to seven times, then is changed for 
another. As the song continues, his 
ecstasy increases, and the Bird flies 
straight up into the air for several 
feet, coming down upon the same spot 
a still singing as if his throat would 

urst. , 
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And this goes on from shortly after 
midnight until dawn; starting in 
again early in the forenoon and lasting 
till along towards evening. 


So one hardly needs to “listen to 
the song of the Mocking Bird,” but 
sometimes wonders how not to listen, 
and just what course to pursue in 
order to “tune out”.this “Lord of the 
Air” and pick up the soft warblings 
of the Meadow Lark, or the sweet, 
little love-song of the crimson vested 
Linnet. 


But ’tis when the white moon sails in splendor 
Across the midnight sky, 


- That the Mocker’s song grows tender, 


As he sings a lullaby. 


And that is when his voice has lost 
its querulous accent and the cares of 
the day are forgotten, that our own 
singer of the Southland is most loved 
and appreciated. 





The Trustful Phoebe 


BY ESTHER ELLIS REEKS 


and undoubtedly some are, 

quick to desert their nests after 
they have been touched by human 
hands. But not so the trustful Phoebe 
that builds about barns and out-build- 
ings throughout the Eastern and 
Middle States. 

It was my fortune to be councilor in 
a Children’s Camp in the foothills of 
the Berkshires in Northwestern Con- 
necticut. I arrived there June 16th, 
with the first-comers, and was placed 
in charge of a group of the older Girls. 

There were four bungalows — for 
Girls, with two lavatories; one of 
which was down a flight of fourteen 
steps on the west side of the: ridge 
on which the bungalows stood, in a 
thick growth of Birches. For the first 
two weeks, this lavatory was not used. 

On the nineteenth of June, two of 
my Girls who had been: out on a tour 
of inspection, came in with a Phoebe’s 
nest containing two delicate white 
eggs, one of which was broken. This, 
they said, they had discovered on a 
scantling in the lower lavatory, and 
they had: brought it in because on ex- 
amining it they had accidentally 
broken an egg and they supposed that 
after that the mother Bird would de- 
sert it. I was not so sure about that, 
and, after removing the broken egg, 
persuaded them to put it back where 
they had found it. 

Two days later, they came in with 
the word that the nest contained an- 
other egg, and by the twenty-fourth it 
had in it four eggs. One of these was 
shortly after broken by an inquisitive 
youngster who seemed possessed to 
be continually examining it. 

On the first of July, the summer 
campers arrived in full force, and, 
thereafter, fourteen Girls and their 
two councilors took daily morning 
showers, and numerous afternoon 
ones, in the lavatory, beside frequent- 


Mixa Birds are reported to be, 


ing it at various intermediate hours. 
Poor Mrs. Phoebe was greatly dis- 
turbed by all this and would leave her 
nest the moment anyone entered. I 
think no one expected that under such 
conditions the eggs would hatch. But 
on the morning of the fourteenth, the 
Girls joyously announced that there 
was one little Bird in the nest. By 
the next morning there were three. 


Then the work of feeding the fledg- 
lings began. The old Birds never 
seemed to quite trust the children and 
would never enter the place when they 
were about, but would sit, holding the 
worm or the bug they had brought, 
on a limb outside. Frequently, how- 
ever, when one of the councilors was 
there alone, they would enter with but 
little show of fear. 

One morning when the babies were 
scarcely a week old, the nest was found 
lying on the floor with its occupants 
scattered about beside it. How the 
accident had happened, no one knew; 
but several blamed it to the Girl who 
had broken the second egg. However 
that might have been, the fledglings 
were carefully returned to their cradle 
and it was put back in its old place on 
the scantling. Later in the same day, 
it was once more found on the floor. It 
was now so shaken up as to be no 
longer safe on the narrow ledge. The 
only thing to do seemed to be to set 
it on a wider shelf just below the open- 
ing that served as a window. 

Here, in spite of all vicissitudes, the 
Little ‘(Ones continued to grow and 
thrive. Though their parents were 
still very wary, the young showed little 
fear and would greedily accept bugs 
and worms offered them by the chil- 
dren. 

On the morning of the twenty- 
eighth, the larger of the three Birds 
was seen to hop from the nest, pause 
a moment on the open window ledge, 
then flutter out to the nearest tree. 
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The Dwarf Bearded Irises 


BY L. M. BELSER, (Ark.) 


HERE are many dwarf bearded 

Irises in cultivation, but few of 

them are Pumilas. I have bought 
some 20 kinds, or at least names. 
Many seem to be the same. The fol- 
lowing list will give a good range of 
color. 

Pumila Atroviclacea: The earliest 
and most dwarf. Height, three to four 
inches, blossoms of good size and 
shape, very bright purple. Blooms in 
March and April and often again in 
October. Fragrant. 

Coerulea: A fine blue, a trifle taller 
and later than Atroviolacea. 

Lutea, Lutescens: Two good very 
dwarf early yellows. 

Stewart: (Sometimes listed as 
Stewart’s Alpine Hybrid). Darker 
than Lutea or Lutescens. Exceedingly 
fragrant. Often blooms in Autumn. 


Prairie Gem: Possibly a better yel- 
low than Stewart which it much re- 
sembles. Often blooms in Autumn. 

Orange Queen: Another good dark 
yellow. Height, six to eight inches. 

Aurea Maculata: The falls are 
clouded with purple; otherwise a good 
yellow. Height, six to nine inches. 


Cyanea: Avery rich one. Flowers 
of good size, darkest purple. Height, 
six to ten inches. Not as early as 
some of the others above, but very 
free bloomer. 

Atropurpurea: About the height 
and season of Cyanea. A brownish- 
purple is the only color I can name 
for it. 

Lurida Redouteana: Blossoms 
small, but absolutely distinct in shape, 
and in color, which is a rich copper. 

Marocain: Very rich purple, I pre- 
fer the cheaper Atroviolacea. 

Bridesmaid: A curious combina- 
tion of yellow, green and blue, on 
white. Too tall for edging and only a 
curiosity anyway. 

Bride: A dirty so-called white that 
is not worth standing room unless in 
some places it does better than for me. 
Still I recently heard a well-known Iris 
“Fan” speak well of it for conditions 
at St. Louis. 

Josephine: Better than Bride but 
not so early. Only a few days earlier 
than Florentina or Albicans, with 
which it cannot compare. 

Zua: Not early, (about same sea- 
son as Florentina,) but a lovely, 
ruffled, crinkled, palest lavender-white ; 
so good as to be worth a distinct place 
at the front of the border. 

The above list will give Iris bloom 
from March, (in mild Winters often 
in February,) until the Intermediates 
and Germanicas take up the procession 
in May. There will also be a brave 





show during frostless weeks in Oc- 
tober. 

If well-established clumps are taken 
up with plenty of dirt and put in a 
flat at the approach of frost, watered 
well, and set in a sunny window, there 
should be flowers at Thanksgiving; 
and I have taken advantage of thaws 
to lift clumps for bloom indoors in 
January. 





Iris Terms Defined 


The terms applied to the Pogoniris 
(Pogon, in Greek, means beard) are 
as follows:— 

Amoena (pleasing). Standards 
white, falls some shade of blue or vio- 
let, but frequently with more or less 
white. 

Germanica (of Germany). 
ally shades of blue or purple. 

Neglecta (neglected). Standards 
usually range from lavender to purple, 
falls of darker shade. 

Pallida (pale). Mostly tall vari- 
eties in shades of blue, lavender and 
purple and often approaching red or 
pink. 

Plicata (pleated). Standards and 
falls have colored frill-like margin on 
a white ground. 

Squalens (daubed). Standards of 
clouded shades of copper, bronze and 
fawn, falls darker, of some shade of 
purple or brown-crimson. 

Variegata (variegated). Standards 
are of various shades of yellow, falls 
usually brownish. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


Gener- 





Iris Susiana (The Mourning Iris) 


When in a garden near the sea I had 
more than ordinary success with I. susi- 
ana in the borders, and its handsome if 
rather sombre blooms were always a 
centre of attraction. In a less favoured 
place I find it better to grow the Mourn- 
ing Iris in pans and in a coldframe until 
the plants are on the point of blooming, 
when they are removed to a cool con- 
servatory. This mode of cultivation can 
be recommended to those who have but 
moderate success with the variety out of 
doors. In the cool house the blooms are 
clean and spotless, they last well, and 
by reason of their size and of their un- 
common colouring they are promptly 
singled out for attention by visitors.— 
W. McG., (In Gardening Illustrated,— 
English) 





Well-rotted Manure 


ANURES are animal, mineral or 
vegetable. Manures are mostly re- 
ferred to as organic when they come 
from the farmyard. They are, generally, 
very beneficial to soils that are deficient 
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in humus. Virgin fores 
produce fine crops becaums Saal oo 
full of humus; full of it but be 
so that crops thrive for a time eet 
the application of lime or any 
gredient. Organic manures Other ip 
times regarded as being faeces 
the increase of soil pests, but it ic 5." 
that they materially help to ih tt 
atory insects and vermin—enem} 
plant life. All animal ang veal h 
manures promote the growth of ovale 
there is an economical way of Plant; 
such manures and thus getting tt 
most out of them. Amateurs ve 

are obliged to use a quite strawy often 
late in Spring. Such manure ; 
valuable, especially if the summer 7 

is a dry one. Decomposition of rs 
manure in a dry medium—the So 
not be satisfactory, and so the cro 
not benefit. In certain cases the ae 
does more harm than good. In the An. 
tumn fresh or green manure and litter 
also may be dug into the soil and allowed 
to remain there all Winter for the 

of spring and summer crops, but 
possible, the amateur should treat his 
stock of manure before applying it 4 
the soil. The manure should not be left 
exposed to the weather, especially 4 
rain, as all the goodness will goon 
washed out of the heap. I daresay 
readers of The Garden have noticed gy. 
posed heaps of manure near farm 
ings and also where the liquid hag flowed 
down the nearest ditch or hollow, an 
how luxuriant the herbage is on. both 
sides of the sluggish stream. Well, it gl 
means that the farm land is being 

of valuable manure. The ideal way jy 
to have the manure covered under wate. 
proof roofs and a big well made neg 
by to collect any liquid flowing. From 
such catch-pits or wells the liquid can le 
pumped and conveyed to the land, fh 
the small garden the manure should k 
under a shelter of some kind and near by 
there should be a small catch-pit to ql. 
lect the liquid. How valuable, wha 
properly diluted, will such liquid manu 
be to the enthusiastic amateur when kk 
wishes to feed his plants. 


Moisture must come into contact with 
dry, strawy manure to cause it to nt 
To this end the gardener should sprinkk 
water on it in moderation, then turn ove 
the heap, always lightly, not in lump, 
Fortnightly turnings for about sx 
weeks will cause rapid decompositim, 
and where it is possible to obtain se. 
weed the latter will reduce a heap d 
littery manure to a rotted state in a vey 
short time if mixed with it at the fint 
turning. Rotted manure from any soure 
should be kept cool and dry. In light 
soils it may be used more liberally tha 
in heavy. Into the latter it may be dy 
during the Autumn, into the light early 
in Spring. Fresh organic manure shoul 
not be used for potatoes; rotted it is 
excellent for this crop, also for celery, 
leeks, onions and winter greens in por 
soils, and for cauliflower, savoys 
cabbages during the Summer even in 
best soils. Stable manure is best fir 
heavy loams, and cow and pig manir 
for light. When farmyard manure ci 
tinues to rot in the soil it also hastes 
the decay of other organic remains ini 
too, and in a decomposed condition th 
manure absorbs moisture in a more bet 
ficial way for plant life than when tS 
fresh—littery mainly—so I would agall 
urge its decomposition before applying! 
to the soil, meantime keeping it cool 
covered from rains. 


G. G., (From The Garden) 
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ellow is found all through 
T sser California, rarely in the 
mountains or at the shore, but in 
t numbers short distances inland 
4 in the interior valleys. 
"a Mocking Bird, a member of the 
Thrush family, is about the size of a 
Robin, but more slender, and is trimly 
dressed in a quiet coat of gray with 
darker wings and tail. 
He is fearless of man and beast and 
ite metropolitan in his tastes; in 
fact, he just loves the city with its 
¢ and hub-bub and is perfectly 
satisfied to build a nest and set up 
housekeeping in a snug corner under 
e porch roof or in an unused chim- 
ney. The latter especially makes such 
an excellent setting for those mid- 
night concerts of his! Or he may 
choose to locate near the garage door, 
and in this special case one of the 
babies who had reached the hopping 
stage but could not yet fly, filled with 
the spirit of adventurous youth, man- 
to get into the car and see the 
sights of Broadway before he was dis- 
covered by the sound of his animated 
“Cheep! cheep!” And it surely was 
a joy ride “cheap” at the price, for 
the youngster reached his home nest 
at the end of the trip unharmed. 


But the Mocking Bird’s favorite 
spot for building is in a patch of Black- 
berry vines. There he has entire pro- 
tection from all marauders and: is 
almost certain of luscious fruit with 
no effort on his part. His diet con- 
sists of all sorts of fruit and less than 
one-fourth animal matter, so this may 
have something to do with the canny 
Bird’s preference for city life with 
plenty of home gardens. 

When the Mockers have a houseful 
of young, both old Birds chase, squawk 
at, and peck, Cats, Dogs and even peo- 
ple if they happen to go in the direc- 
tion of that precious nést; and if a 
nestling should fall out, one Bird 
watches for enemies while the other 
picks up the fallen one in its talons 
and flies with it to a place of safety. 


When the young Birds are able to 
leave the nest and fly a bit they will 
let one almost touch them before mov- 
ing, as both young and old are abso- 
lutely afraid of nothing. 

As a songster the Mocking Bird has 
4 wonderful reputation. However, in 
this country at least, they hardly even 
chirp through the whole winter sea- 
son, but when Spring comes they are 
simply hilarious with the joy of living. 
They imitate all sorts of sounds and if 
one has baby chicks, there are many 
cries of distress on the air when the 
chickens are perfectly all right! 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


The song of the country Bird is 
far sweeter than that of his cousin in 
the “roaring town”; for he sings in 
the tones that come to him. Each note 
of the melody is repeated from four 
to seven times, then is changed for 
another. As the song continues, his 
ecstasy increases, and the Bird flies 
straight up into the air for several 
feet, coming down upon the same spot 
ee still singing as if his throat would 

urst. 
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And this goes on from shortly after 


midnight until dawn; starting in 
again early in the forenoon and lasting 
till along towards evening. 


So one hardly needs to “listen to 
the song of the Mocking Bird,” but 
sometimes wonders how not to listen, 
and just what course to pursue in 
order to “tune out”.this “Lord of the 
Air” and pick up the soft warblings 
of the Meadow Lark, or the sweet, 
little love-song of the crimson vested 
Linnet. 


But ’tis when the white moon sails in splendor 
Across the midnight sky, 


- That the Mocker’s song grows tender, 


As he sings a lullaby. 


And that is when his voice has lost 
its querulous accent and the cares of 
the day are forgotten, that our own 
singer of the Southland is most loved 
and appreciated. 





The Trustful Phoebe 


BY ESTHER ELLIS REEKS 


and undoubtedly some are, 

quick to desert their nests after 
they have been touched by human 
hands. But not so the trustful Phoebe 
that builds about barns and out-build- 
ings throughout the Eastern and 
Middle States. 

It was my fortune to be councilor in 
a Children’s Camp in the foothills of 
the Berkshires in Northwestern Con- 
necticut. I arrived there June 16th, 
with the first-comers, and was placed 
in charge of a group of the older Girls. 

There were four bungalows — for 
Girls, with two lavatories; one of 
which was down a flight of fourteen 
steps on the west side of the: ridge 
on which the bungalows stood, in a 
thick growth of Birches. For the first 
two weeks, this lavatory was not used. 

On the nineteenth of June, two of 
my Girls who had been: out on a tour 
of inspection, came in with a Phoebe’s 
nest containing two delicate white 
eggs, one of which was broken. This, 
they said, they had discovered on a 
scantling in the lower lavatory, and 
they had: brought it in because on ex- 
amining it they had accidentally 
broken an egg and they supposed that 
after that the mother Bird would de- 
sert it. I was not so sure about that, 
and, after removing the broken egg, 
persuaded them to put it back where 
they had found it. 

Two days later, they came in with 
the word that the nest contained an- 
other egg, and by the twenty-fourth it 
had in it four eggs. One of these was 
shortly after broken by an inquisitive 
youngster who seemed possessed to 
be continually examining it. 

On the first of July, the summer 
campers arrived in full force, and, 
thereafter, fourteen Girls and their 
two councilors took daily morning 
showers, and numerous afternoon 
ones, in the lavatory, beside frequent- 


M na. Birds are reported to be, 


ing it at various intermediate hours. 
Poor Mrs. Phoebe was greatly dis- 
turbed by all this and would leave her 
nest the moment anyone entered. I 
think no one expected that under such 
conditions the eggs would hatch. But 
on the morning of the fourteenth, the 
Girls joyously announced that there 
was one little Bird in the nest. By 
the next morning there were three. 


Then the work of feeding the fledg- 
lings began. The old Birds never 
seemed to quite trust the children and 
would never enter the place when they 
were about, but would sit, holding the 
worm oy the bug they had brought, 
on a limb outside. Frequently, how- 
ever, when one of the councilors was 
there alone, they would enter with but 
little show of fear. 

One morning when the babies were 
scarcely a week old, the nest was found 
lying on the floor with its occupants 
scattered about beside it. How the 
accident had happened, no one knew; 
but several blamed it to the Girl who 
had broken the second egg. However 
that might have been, the fledglings 
were carefully returned to their cradle 
and it was put back in its old place on 
the scantling. Later in the same day, 
it was once more found on the floor. It 
was now so shaken up as to be no 
longer safe on the narrow ledge. The 
only thing to do seemed to be to set 
it on a wider shelf just below the open- 
ing that served as a window. 

Here, in spite of all vicissitudes, the 
Little ‘Ones continued to grow and 
thrive. Though their parents were 
still very wary, the young showed little 
fear and would greedily accept bugs 
and worms offered them by the chil- 
dren. 

On the morning of the twenty- 
eighth, the larger of the three Birds 
was seen to hop from the nest, pause 
a moment on the open window ledge, 
then flutter out to the nearest tree. 
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There he rested a little, but with his 
next flight returned to the home shel- 
ter. Later in the day, as I entered 
the building, he sallied forth once 
more and was quickly followed by the 
other two. Whether any of them ever 
came back to the nest is not known. 
For several days, the trees about 
seemed full of Phoebes, but the latter 
part of the season we saw and heard 
little of them. As there were no Cats 
about camp, we presumed that they 
had gone forth to become useful and 
honored members of the Bird world 
at large. 

Whether the old Birds raised a sec- 
ond brood that year or not is doubtful. 
If they did, it surely was not in the 
place in which they had met with so 
much of difficulty in rearing their first. 





Humming Birds and Gladioli 


E: “Humming Birds and Gladioli,” 
April issue, page 192: 

I do not think that Mr. Moses has 
yet found the culprits that destroy the 
bloom on his Mary Stearns Burke 
Gladioli. If Mr. Moses will take the 
trouble to plant Mary Stearns Burke 
Gladioli all in one place, and prefer- 
ably in the same place where they 
grew last Summer and arrange so that 
when coming into bloom he can cover 
a portion of them with a temporary 
screen of half-inch wire to keep out 
the Humming Birds and yet allow 
bees, etc., to get to the blooms under 
the screen, and the blooms under the 
screen are destroyed, it will clear the 
Humming Birds of the charge. 

Many years ago I lived at Hove, 
Brighton, Sussex, England; and in my 
garden, there was a plant in bloom, 
that I was anxious to see perfect, but 
day after day the blooms were spoiled. 
My neighbors said it was Sparrows, 
so I carefully lifted a large root and 


placed it in my conservatory. The 
next morning there were several new 
blooms, but all disfigured. I turned 
a grocer’s box over the plant and in 
a few hours lifted it quickly to find a 
cutworm busy. The English Sparrow 
is no friend of mine, but undoubtedly 
they were around after the cutworm, 
not blossoms. 

If Mr. Moses cuts the spikes to 
Mary Stearns Burke when the first 
bud shows color he can enjoy them in 
his house if not in his garden. Why 
only Mary Stearns Burke is destroyed 
is certainly a poser, and I give it up. 
Humming Birds knock off blooms, old 
ones, which the first breeze would 
scatter; e. g., examine the blooms 
knocked off Columbines, or rather the 
stem from which they fell, and you 
will find a tiny seed pod;—seeds set 
through the agency of the Humming 
Birds. 

WALTER ScoTT, (Ont.) 





A Simple Bird Bath 


Built a Bird Bath last Fall. Orig- 
inally it was crossed sticks with china 
bowl set in top to hold water. The 
next year I sunk an iron pipe, had 
plug of wood put in opening, and a 
round board nailed on to hold bowl 
of water. 

This last Fall, took off board, bought 
a wooden cheese box, cut out center of 
bottom to fit down over pipe, put props 
under to hold in place, mixed up ce- 
ment, put two inches in for bottom, 
had a two-inch hoop of wood about 
two inches smaller than cheese box, 
put cement between. When hardened, 
took out hoop, pried off box, and had a 
fairly round Bird Bath. 

Anyway the Birds enjoyed it up to 
time for them to migrate and I en- 
joyed seeing them bathe. 


Cora E. RIcE, (N. H.) 
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CONSTRUCT WITH HALF INCH DRESSED 
LUMBER, AND COVER WITH CEDAR BARK 
WHEN FINISHED. 
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Orchids in Singapore 


N AMERICA, the Orchid ; 
Poe as a hothouse chal eet 
epiphyte in its tropic jungle ho” 
never as a front-yard decoration Ome, 
that wonder city, Singapore a 
southeast tip of Asia. « 
Orchid is grown out-of-doors in 
of mulch on the ground. In Sing 
one may grow Orchids in the 
yard as easily as Roses in the Sts 
perhaps with even less effort. ta 
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Gathering Orchids in Singapore 


The Vanda Agnes Joachim is the 
favorite for garden culture in Sing: 
pore. It is a hybrid of the Vani 
teres and Vanda Hookeriana. _Its ed. 
ors are lavender and purple. 


Orchid blossoms in Singapore retail 
in the streets at thirty cents per dozen 
They may be purchased at wholesak 
for a penny each. Many wealthy res- 
dents have large plots of Orchids fr 
lawn decoration where their friends 
may pick as many as they please, 


Because Orchids are so comm, 
they are seldom used for person 
adornment: Milady going to the open 
prefers Roses,—quite as rare in Sings 
pore as are Orchids in New Yor 
flower-shops. Perhaps it is only ht 
man that one should prize most highly 
the one more rare in the land in whith 
one lives. 

GEO B. Bowers, (Calif) 





Readers should not overlook the fat 
that an index for a year’s issues ftt 
any year, either of the present FLOWE 
GROWER, or its predecessor, THE Mi 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, are available 
for a remittance of 10c each. Tho® 


who have a complete file of any yeal, 
or even a partial file, will find the 


dex useful. 
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Progress in Lighting 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


has been made in our lighting sys- 

tems in a few generations and try 
to imagine what may still be in store 
for the future generations. They may 
jook back to this time and wonder at 
our lack of knowledge regarding il- 
jumination. 

The lights used by the early colonists 
were pine knots which must have given 
off smoke enough to screen the flame 
so that shades were not necessary, and 


Js consider how great a change 


came into use in the manufacture and 


some were quite elaborate, with glis- 
tening prisms. 


Sometimes the candle was protected 
from draughts by glass globes which 
were called “Hurricane Glasses.” Such 
a one can be seen in the illustration lo- 
cated on the chest of drawers at the 
left. There is also shown in this illus- 
tration a Windsor chair and the old 
“H” hinges on the door which were 
hammered out by hand from the piece 








for two hundred years very little pro- 
gress was made. Even seventy-five 
years ago, candles were the common 
lights in the country districts. 


The first candles were made by 
dipping the wicks in melted tallow and 
hanging them up to cool, then repeat- 
ing the process until the candle was 
of the proper size; which was of neces- 
sity a long drawn out process. Later 
moulds were made in which the wick 
was strung and the mould then poured 
full of the tallow. These moulds were 
joined into sections of from four to 
thirty-six candles and reduced the 
labor materially. The wax from Bay- 
berry plants was sometimes added and 
produced candles which gave off a 
pleasing odor and these were used only 
for very special occasions. 

Early candlesticks were crude af- 
fairs of iron with a hollow holder or a 
spur on which the candle was stuck 
and on the other end a hook to hang it 
by; or else a sharpened end to stick 
in the wall. Later they became more 
elaborate and were branched to hold 
two or more candles and some were on 
a tall upright tripod and so arranged 
that they could be raised and lowered. 
Brass, mahogany and silver gradually 





of iron. 


Glass candlesticks were fairly com- 
mon around 1825 and some beautiful 
patterns were made at the Sandwich 
factory. 


Of course snuffers accompanied 
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many of the better candlesticks, being 
used to remove the burned wick to 
give a clearer light and to prevent ex- 
cessive smoking. 


AMPS in some form have been used 
for hundreds of years but one of 
the earliest of Colonial types is the 
“Betty lamp.” This was in the form 
of a tray or dish with a short spout 
on one side in which was a twisted 
rag with the other end laying in the 
dish of oil. A chain or loop of some 
kind served to suspend it. 


After these, lamps were made of 
pewter, with one or two small tubes 
to hold the wicks, and these burned 
whale oil; although lard, tallow and 
common grease were sometimes used. 
Small blown glass lamps similar to the 
pewter ones followed, and in addition 
to the above oils these used a prepara- 
tion called camphene. A little tin 
lamp with the two round wicks, was 
made with a round tube at the bottom 
which would fit into a candlestick for 
support, and this was covered with a 
skirt of tin; this owing to its peculiar 
shape was called a “petticoat lamp.” 


Kerosene lamps with flat wicks were 
introduced in 1865 and were consid- 
ered the climax of lighting. Gas also 
came into use about this time and 
electric lights some sixteen years later. 

A piece of red flannel was fre- 
quently placed in the bowl of the glass 
kerosene lamps and was considered 
very decorative. 

It is said that the last order made 
by the Sandwich glass factory was for 
lamps. 


Our second illustration shows a 
lamp probably of Sandwich make 
which has the glass bow] with a brass 
stem and a marble base. The globe 
is finely etched in a grape pattern. 

The decanter on the left is the fa- 
miliar “thumb print,” while the one 
on the right is called the “honey comb 
and bull’s eye” pattern. 


BENNINGTON WARE 


One frequently runs across old 
stoneware jugs and jars and a red 
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brown chinaware made at Bennington, 
Vt. These were sometimes marked 


with the name of the manufacturer 


and the age of such can be determined 
closely from the following list showing 
the years that each firm was in busi- 
ness. 

John Norton, or John Norton & Sons, 


before 1823 
ba eonten &@ Co... 1823-1827 
L. Norton or L. Norton & Son_1827-1840 
wae Morton... __.___ 1841-1844 
Norton & Fenton_____________ 1845-1847 
ene, SUCRE 1847-1850 
ere eee 1850-1859 
ea, Fs eoeton... 1861-1881 
os ae Sei: 1881-1883 
Edward Norton & Co._________ 1883-1894 


Tue FrowBSerR GROweaR wid 


Edward Norton Company-_-_--~- 1886-1894 


Christopher Webber Fenton on re- 
tiring from the Norton Co. in 1847 
made common white and yellow wares 
and also the Rockingham wares which 
consisted of a yellow base covered with 
brown glaze giving the appearance of 
being mottled. 

The firm changed frequently during 
its short life and some of them did not 
mark their wares so far as known. 


Peaten, Bel 6 Go... 1848 
Lyman, Fenton & Black__-------~- 1849 
Lyman, Fenton & Co,_------------ 1850 
United States Pottery Co._-------- 1853 
Four Geet @............._.. 1858 





Controlling Garden 


Pests and Diseases 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


of a garden is often hindered by 

the ravages of insect pests and 
by diseases which check the growth. 
Rotating the crops helps a good deal 
in the matter of those maggots and 
worms which live in the ground. When 
we find that one crop is being bothered 
by a pest, we will plant something that 
this particular pest will not trouble 
the next year. This is really the first 
thing to learn in gardening. It is a 
protective rather than _ corrective 
measure and is effective with the 
maggots which eat into Carrots, 
Onions, Turnips and Radishes. 

One may grow Onions year after 
year on the same ground, provided 
this pest can be kept in check. We 
learned years ago from an old gar- 
dener a method which seems to work 
out very well in this matter. We get 
fresh pine sawdust and sprinkle along 
the rows after the Onions are started, 
so the rows can be followed. This is 
worked into the soil with the culti- 
vating processes and seems to keep the 
maggots away. It also repels the fly 
which ays the egg from which the 
maggot hatches. The cause seems to 
lie in the turpentine contained in the 
fresh sawdust. For those who are 
unable to get fresh pine sawdust, it 
may be mentioned that a weak solu- 
tion of turpentine has been used and 
found to be beneficial. So much for 
the maggot question. 

One of the ground pests which rota- 
tion of crops will not affect is the cut- 
worm. The various kinds of this pest 
eat practically every kind of crop 
grown in field and garden. They seem 
particularly partial to choice Tomato 
plants and do not hesitate to cut them 
down at the first opportunity. To 
avoid trouble of this kind, before 
setting Tomatoes, Peppers, Eggplants 
and other sorts; wind the stem with a 
strip of stiff paper. The cutworm does 
his work a half-inch above or below 
the surface of the ground. Protect 
that part of the stem and there will 
be no trouble. 


UD ets sara is ote the growing 


The cutworm is usually found most 
abundantly in new soil or where weeds 
were allowed to grow rank the pre- 
vious year. If your garden is kept 
clean of weeds and all old stalks and 
stems of the season burned before 
Winter, you will not be troubled to 
any great extent by cutworms. I have 
often found them troublesome to the 
Melons. We cannot protect the stalks 
by paper bands, as in the case of To- 
mato plants, hence about the only 
thing to do is to keep a sharp lookout 
for the worms. If there are enough 
plants so you can afford to lose a few, 
note the first cut down by cutworms, 
then hunt for the pest. You will find 
him within a few inches of the place 
where he has committed his “crime,” 
hiding in a burrow just under the 
surface. Dig him out and finish his 
career of wrongdoing. Two will fre- 
quently be found in the same hill. Dig 
the ground over carefully with the 
hand and the chances are that you will 
circumvent further trouble for that 
hill, as the worms do not crawl for 
any great distance. The work is done 
at night. 

Where cutworms are very numerous 
as is often the case on newly-plowed 
sodland, it is advisable to use a 
poisoned mash. This is made by mix- 
ing ten pounds of wheat bran, one- 
half pound of powdered arsenate of 
lead or Paris Green and one quart of 
molasses. Dilute the molasses with 
six quarts of water. Pour this liquid 
over the dry material and stir into a 
sticky mass. Put a little of the mash 
at various places about the garden, 
always covering the bait with a shingle 
or board to avoid poisoning the Birds. 
Put this out just before night. The 
above proportion of ingredients is 
about right, but will make more “bait” 
than the average home gardener will 
need. As has been stated, clean cul- 
tural methods and the burning of all 


“rubbish at the end of the gardening 


season will do much towards lessening 
the menace of cutworms, as well as 
wireworms, white grubs and other soil 
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pests. Fall plowing als ja 
siderably in the matter a * Con. 


LMOST every produc 1 
A particular lead cating has its Own 
of these—like the potato beet] Some 
also attacks the Tomato and thet 
plant—are controlled by an Egy. 
spray or dust application. The wud 
cucumber beetle and the green 
bage worm are in this class of 
and may be kept in check by spray; 
Two pounds of dry arsenate of | 
or four of the paste form, to ead, 
gallons of water, is the right D tty 
tion to use for these leaf-chewing i. 
sects. Paris Green is a poison ne 
used, but it should be mixed yi 
equal parts of lime to avoid burni 
of the foliage. It is twice ay qu 
as the powdered form of arsenate of 
lead and four times as Strong ag the 
paste. 

There are various kinds of j; 
pests which poison sprays do not 
affect. Of these we may mention the 
flea beetles and aphides or plant lice, 
These insects suck the juices, henee 
what is known as a contact Spray jg 
used. Bordeaux mixture acts ag Q 
repellent but not as a poison. Tobaey 
preparations and oil emulsions ap 
commonly used for the sucking jp. 
sects. 

All kinds of preparations, ready ty 
be mixed with water and put in th 
sprayer, can be purchased in gmal 
quantities by the home gardener. 

A knapsack sprayer is useful for 
work in the garden. 

Treatment for insect pests should 
be started before the mischief has 
been done; that is, when a few of the 
pests begin to appear, use the spray 
material. 

On small patches, the egg masses of 
some of the pests may be found and 
crushed. 

Cucumber beetles live over Winter 
in the adult state, hence they are ready 
for business when the plants appear 
above ground. This pest attacks Ov 
cumbers, Melons, Pumpkins an 
Squashes. Dust the young plant 
with a mixture of powdered arsenate 
and lime when the dew is on them in 
the morning. 

Diseases like blight and wilt ar 
best controlled by spraying with Bor 
deaux mixture. This can be purchasel 
in a powdered form and needs only to 
be mixed with water. For potato 
blight, celery blight, melon and cucum- 
ber wilt; a spraying every week wil 
keep the disease from gaining a fod 
hold. Formalin is used for the soak 
ing of scab-infested seed potatoes, 
also for killing diseases in onion and 
beet seed. 








The Peony season in Northern New 
York was shortened greatly by thre 
or four successive days of really ho 
weather during the first week in July; 
but the Iris season was exceptional 


long to make up for it, lasting and git 
ing, because of uniformly cool weather, 
fully four weeks of gorgeous display. 
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Peonies in 1927 


‘eg i rthern New York cer- 

P seni i ae pee at their best this 
taal Weather conditions during the 
> Spring probably account for this. 
ash we had no severe frosts, it is 
ident that many buds show frost 
e, as does some foliage; and 
aomieties which have been always and 
almost absolutely dependable, this 
how defect of some kind or an- 


: year show > 


Other varieties are at their 
year which proves their 
der trying weather condi- 


other. ' 
pest this 
hardiness un 


tions. : 7 . 

nding varieties which seem to 
ee thet best in the Editor’s garden 
this year are Mons. Martin Cahuzac, 
Mad. de Verneville, Mary Brand, Rich- 
ard Carvel, Couronne d’Or, Claire Du- 
bois and La France. 

Some varieties which have behaved 
poorly are Kelway Glorious, LeCygne, 
Therese, Baroness Schroeder and Fes- 
tiva Maxima. 

It is quite evident that the Peony 
season of 1927 is far below average 
and in no section have I seen it stated 
that Peonies have made a banner 
showing; one person reporting that 
the quantity of bloom has been re- 
duced sixty per cent and the quality of 
this small quantity was far below par. 





Handling, Grading and 
Packing Peonies for the 
Cut-Flower Market 


= best results, Peonies must be 
gotten out of the sun, and the stems 
into water almost immediately after 
being cut, and for that reason we send 
our Peonies to the packing house in 
small lots just as soon as they leave 
the hands of the cutters. It is not 
good practice to allow the leaves or 
buds to wilt during the process of 
handling and packing. 

As soon as the Peonies arrive at the 
packing house, they are placed in 
buckets with stems in water where 
they remain for two hours and as 
much longer as the movement of 
trains.on which shipments are made 
will allow. 

When ready to be packed, the 
Peonies, a few at a time, are removed 
from the buckets and first sorted into 
three classes, viz: Color, length of 
stem, and development of bud. They 
are then tied in bundles of one dozen 
each, the buds being placed evenly and 
the bunch tied midway and also near 
lower ends of stems. 


The Peonies are now ready for the 
packers and they are placed in new, 
clean, paper-lined, light-weight, but 
substantial wood shipping cases with 
all buds toward ends of case and stems 
In center. The bunches are packed 
firmly and stems cleated down. All 












shipments are iced to insure buds 
reaching market in good condition re- 
gardless of weather. 

Many thousands of buds are cut 
from our fields each year, and usually 
our season is sufficiently early for 
Peonies to reach market in time for 
Decoration Day sales. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, (Md.) 





Staking Peonies 


Apres all the pleasure and profit I 
get from your magazine it is with 
the hope that I can repay in some small 
measure by giving an answer to the 
question on page 253, May issue, ask- 
ing for information regarding sup- 
ports for Peonies. 


We have a large number of plants 
here and for a good many years tried 
about everything we could buy, and 
also which was suggested. The wire 
supports such as are sold were most 
unsatisfactory because of light weight, 
room necessary to store, and the fact 
that they were flimsy. We tried a 
good many other things also with poor 
luck. 

The trouble comes in the fact that 
bushes are of many sizes and heights 
and, of course, vary from year to year. 


Here is what we are now using and 
which has given us satisfaction for 
the past seven years. It is a little 
hard to describe but very simple to 
use. 

We use iron (or steel) rods about 
1/8 to 3/16 inches in diameter. These 
we have in several lengths from three 
feet to four and one-half feet long. 
Those three and one-half feet long are 
the ones used ninety times out of a 
hundred. We drive these in about six 
inches or a foot at a slight angle 
around each plant, using from three to 
six rods per plant, depending on size. 
This makes kind of a vase arrange- 
ment around the plant. Then taking 
about a four-ply common jute twine, 
we loop it around the plant, bringing 
it just tight enough so that the rods 
will have a little “spring” and keep 
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the string from sagging. The sup- 
porting string should be just under 
the blooms and not too far down on 
the stems. With a little practice, one 
can easily get onto the knack of it. 
The supports hardly show. Care must 
be used, naturally, not to drive the 
rods too near the plants. We leave 
them up all Summer, taking the rods 
down and storing them in the Fall for 
another season. The best time to put 
them up is when the buds have formed 
and you can judge the final size of the 
plant. 

While the first cost is a little high, 
yet we have used ours for seven years 
and they are as good as ever today. 
Sometimes a few get bent, but are 
easily straightened. 


__ Get a few and try them out, and see 
if you like them as well as we do. 


WARREN R. Gipss, ( Mass.) 





Peony Mad. de Verneville 


This Peony was recommended to the 
Editor when he first began his col- 
lection, and he has found it an unusu- 
ally thrifty plant. It not only grows 
luxuriantly, but blooms freely. This 
year the blooms are unusually large 
and on the show bench would doubt- 
less compete with LeCygne and Kel- 
way Glorious, and any other of the 
finer whites. But this is the first year 
that Mad. de Verneville has produced 
such large size and perfect bloom. 


Another desirable feature of this 
variety is its delightful fragrance, and 
it was for this quality that it was 
particularly recommended originally. 

Mad. de Verneville is rated 7.9, 
which is not a high rating as Peonies 
go; but in the humble opinion of the 
Editor it has such outstanding good 
qualities that it deserves a better rat- 
ing than this. Too many ratings are 
established purely or mostly by judg- 
ing the individual flower. Aside from 
the fact, because of its rank habit of 
growth, it falls on the ground, Mad. 
de Verneville has few undesirable 
qualities. 

This beautiful Peony has the faculty 
of carrying blooms in its side buds for 
a very long period. Its first blooms 
are rather early and its last ones about 
with the very latest. 





The adorable Peony Therese, one of the highest rated Peonies. 
LeCygne rates higher. 





Only 


Therese rates at 9.8, almost a perfect score 
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Editorial Notes 


HO can give any directions on 

how to grow Fritillaria Crown 
Imperial? In the Fall of 1925 half 
a dozen bulbs were set out as an ex- 
periment. So far as known, they are 
not familiar bulbs in this locality, at 
least no information could be obtained 
about them, so we decided on a trial. 
The following Spring the bulbs made 
a remarkably rapid growth, coming up 
much in advance of anything but Cro- 
cuses, Snowdrops and their little con- 
temporaries. 

But alas, when the Crown Imperials 
reached about a foot in height they 
began to turn brown and made a most 
unsightly spot in the garden. Even- 
tually they disappeared altogether. In 
response to a letter of inquiry to the 
dealer from whom they were obtained, 
information was received that the 
bulbs had been set too close together. 

When “setting out bulbs time” ar- 
rived again the Crown Imperials were 
exhumed. They had not died below 
ground but each bulb had produced a 
companion as large as itself. And, by 
the way, they were certainly the most 
evil smelling things in the plant line 
ever encountered. The odor was, so 
far as one can match odors, identical 
with that of the skunk. Fortunately, 
it was not go permeating, or all of the 
residents for blocks around would 
have objected. 

This time the twelve large bulbs 
were set out at least three feet apart 
in a new well-prepared bed. The re- 
sult was merely a repetition of the 
previous failure. There was the same 
early very rapid growth which called 
forth both wonder and admiration 
from many who noticed the fresh 
green stems so much taller than other 
plants at that early stage of spring 
growth. When the stalks were about 
eighteen inches high they turned 
brown and finally lopped over and 
vanished. No suggestion of buds ever 
showed itself. 

Now the question is, what is the 
cause? Were the bulbs infected with 
blight when they came? If so, should 


they be treated with formaldehyde or 
dug up and burned? 


We quote the following from a book 
read recently and experience tells us 
that it is excellent advice, but oh, what 
a piece of work! “To keep the hardy 
borders in good condition, plants must 
be thinned out. Many of the perennials 
need to be divided every two or three 
years. Be merciless in this work and 
your borders will be healthier and 
your vases fuller.” The hardy plants 
do, in most varieties, grow freely and 
soon crowd each other until the weaker 
ones give up and depart this life. It 
looks like an endless job and well nigh 
a hopeless one to take up and separate 
all of the perennials in two borders 
about five feet wide and perhaps 
seventy-five long, but it must be done 
both for the sake of looks and for the 
health of the plants. Some things, 
like perennial Cornflower, self-sow, 
and even with ruthless weeding out 
will fairly over-run the borders. 


Many of the Wild Flowers would be 
very desirable in the garden if they 
could be made happy. Why are they 
not? Those that fail, do so mostly be- 
cause they have the wrong food. 
Woods soil is enriched by the decaying 
of the leaves which fall each Autumn, 
and all of the tops of the woods plants. 
Nature makes a great compost heap 
of each patch of woods. This soil is 
acid, and when brought into the gar- 
dens where “tame flowers” grow has 
to be sweetened with lime, but it is 
the natural food of the woods chil- 
dren. Some Wild Flowers, like Blood- 
root and Hepaticas take kindly to a 
change of diet, while others like Rho- 
dodendrons simply demand their own 
food and will not thrive without it. 
Probably all Wild Flowers would do 
better with soil brought from the 
woods, or produced from one’s own 
compost heap. 


In May we discovered a delightful 
combination for a centerpiece for the 
dinner table. In a rather low, soft, 
green glass bowl containing a holder 








t Re 
o match we placed th j 
Jacob’s Ladder and white Wal 
acinths. The effect was Most di 2 
ful. Of all the spring bulbs noitt 
is more charming than the Weed wt 
acinths, especially the white * 
blue are attractive but not go delinn 
looking; while the pink, at least 

we have, are hardly worthy the 

of pink. Perhaps there are two vari. 
eties of blue, one much larger thay 
other and later. Or this differens 
may be a matter of location and soi) 
but we doubt it. We suspect the 
ones came from a friend’s garden anj 
are another variety. 


Let us each and every one Who has 
not good Peonies order a few right 
away to be set out as soon as Possible, 
Such a good authority as Prof. 4 p 
Saunders who has been raising choice 
Peonies and hybridizing for years, ag. 
sures us that an excellent collectig, 
can be obtained at moderate cgg 
No new scarce varieties, but old re 
liable ones that are equally fine, jy 
fact he gave us the following list, ea, 
priced at about a dollar or less by 


well rated. The rating follows th 
name. 
Whites: Festiva Maxima 93 


Duchesse de Nemours 8.1, Marie 
Jacquin 8.3 (Extra lovely), Barones 
Schroeder 9.0, Avalanche or Albatre 
8.7, La Roserie 8.3 (semi-double, extra 
fine). 

Pale pinks: Mon. Jules Elie 92 
Mme. Emil Galle, Richardson’s Granéi- 
flora (late). 

Reds: Adolph Rosseau 8.5 (dark), 

Asa Gray 8.1 a lovely pink listed in 
one catalogue as pale lilac. Three fin 
ones somewhat higher priced ar 
Longfellow (red), Lady Alexandra 
Duff (pink), and Therese 9.8 (very 
beautiful soft pink). 

Give your Peonies the right start by 
digging a hole from two to three fee 
deep and filling in with half a whee 
barrow of well-rotted manure, cow ms 
nure is best, and setting with roots 
carefully spread and crown about two 
and a half inches deep. Too deepis 
fatal, also too shallow. 





Useful Hints for August 


MANY authorities give August a 
the best month for setting outa 
moving Evergreens. Often people rt 
turning from their vacation in 

mountains bring little Evergreeli 
home with them. Most of these att 
doomed to an early death, for Conifers 
do not stand moving without a protest, 
unless experienced hands have done 
the handling. The roots must not 
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| 
air. Wind and sun dry 
ey S aaly so that even a short 
- wi fatal. 
~ -s es are desired, have a 
r a or other heavy material 
aoa oe around the roots the in- 
t the little tree is taken from the 
os The “taking” should not be 
grou by pulling either, but by digging 
4 a good-sized ball of dirt around 
- ots. When dealers send out Ever- 
Gs ~ they are carefully packed with 
oh and burlap so that the roots can- 
t dry out. These, if planted im- 
mediately and kept thoroughly 
watered, stand a fair chance of living. 
Evergreens are not happy in cities 
gs the air is more or less laden with 
smoke and dust from factories, rail- 
roads, and other man-made devices. 
If city people must have Evergreens 
they will have to pay the price in con- 
stant care. Small trees can be kept 
comparatively free from dust by fre- 
quent sprinkling, especially in dry 
weather. Near the outskirts of cities, 
unless small manufacturing villages 
are near, there is a better chance of 
ss. 
wit seems strange that the dry month 
of August should be given as the time 
for moving Evergreens but the time 
to take up plants depends not on the 
month so much as on the stage of 
growth. 


August is also the month for setting 
out new Peonies. (Do not move the 
old ones if it can possibly be avoided.) 
Peonies form the next season’s buds 
inlate Summer or very early Fall. Iris, 
too, are pretty dormant now. July and 
August are the best months for sep- 
arating them and for putting in new 
ones. Surely no one who loves Iris 
will fail to get at least one new variety 
this month. It need not be an ex- 
pensive one to be excellent. Price is 
more a matter of quantity than of 
quality. High-priced ones are new, 
often not yet rated, and the supply 
more or less limited. Wait a few years 
and the same varieties can be obtained 
at a moderate figure. The same is 
true of Peonies, but they are so much 
slower in developing that a much 
longer wait will be necessary. 


A good deal of spraying will be 
needed during this month. The dry 
weather of August is a fine time for 
all species of aphis ;—red, black, green, 
white. Tobacco in some form must be 
used. Lots of tobacco dust dug into 
the soil will help, especially with the 
white root aphis. A tea can be made 
from dust or stems to be used as a 
spray but the easiest way of all is to 
buy Black Leaf 40, which is a pre- 
pared form of nicotine. A good strong 
soapsuds will help to hold the nicotine 
to leaves and stem. Many aphis will 
be found on the under side of the 
leaves often causing the leaves to curl 
up. These must be reached or little 


800d will result from the spraying. 





Asters must be watched now for the 
innumerable troubles they are prone 
to. Root aphis can kill quantities of 
plants in a short time. In fact the 
mischief is usually done before it is 
suspected, unless the gardener has 
been wary and applied the remedy be- 
fore trouble came. 


Eradicate all weeds, as they not only 
consume “the children’s” food but de- 
velop a fine lot of seed for your next 
year’s labor. 


Fertilizing should not be neglected. 
This is probably the greatest cause of 
amateurs not being able to raise the 
fine plants seen in the gardens of pro- 
fessionals. Amateurs are too prone to 
let Nature finish the job for them. 
Liquid manure is usually recommended 
for summer use. It is already in the 
form that plants must have for their 
consumption. Animals eat solids and 
convert them into liquid form in the 
mouth and stomach but plants have 
a much simpler digestive system. 
Their foods must be in solution with 
water. Dry commercial fertilizers can 
be dug into the soil a little way from 
the roots but no immediate result 
must be expected. Nitrate of Soda ap- 
plied every week or two, acts as a 
quick stimulant, aiding rapid growth 
and improving the appearance of blos- 
soms. 


Keep the soil well-stirred up through 
August. During these dry weeks, it 
will become very hard unless a special 
effort is made to prevent. That is, 
if your soil is of the heavy clay 
variety. 


A Central New York Iris grower 
says: “Keep the Iris well cultivated.” 
Most of us are too apt to think that 
Iris are easy to raise, just needing to 
be put into the ground and let alone 
until they become so thick that sep- 
arating is necessary,—perhaps apply- 
ing a little lime to prevent rot. They 
will live and bloom with no more care 
than that, but compare Iris thus 
treated or neglected, with those in a 
professional’s garden and then decide 
whether or not cultivating pays. Like 
everything else, it pays to do one’s 
best. If a thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well. 





A Compost Heap for a 
Small City Garden 


THINK that most of us feel that a 
] compost heap is too much trouble 

and also too unsightly in a small 
city garden. I have worked out a plan, 
which reduces the unsightliness to 
some extent. 


Dig as far down as possible, a space 
as large as you can spare in the most 
out-of-the-way corner of the garden. 
If you do this in the early Spring, be- 
gin filling by putting in all of the 
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autumn leaves that were used as cov- 
ering for the Winter, and everything 
collected in cleaning up the garden. 
Any plants that were diseased or too 
woody should be burned. 


Alternate the layers of leaves and 
other green stuff with soil from the 
excavation, ashes and lime. During 
the Summer, use all vegetable refuse 
from the kitchen, such as potato par- 
ings, carrot and beet tops, pea shells, 
corn husks, cabbage, lettuce leaves, 
etc. Every thing in fact that cannot 
be eaten, can be returned to the gar- 
den via the compost heap. 

When any sod is removed or when 
the borders or walks are trimmed you 
have another supply of especial value 
as compost. Lawn clippings, if there 
are any, should also find their place 
in the hole, if not needed as a mulch 
for some of the plants. 

The lawn would be better, however, 
if it were cut oftener and then the 
clippings would be so short that they 
could remain and protect the grass. 
When short they do not make the lawn 
unsightly with withered grass, and do 
help it. 

The compost heap must be forked 
over occasionally to prevent burning 
and to promote decay. 

If one did not care to build a com- 
post heap and if their garden were 
planted in rows, they could bury the 
vegetable refuse between the rows and 
allow to decompose until next season. 


To be ideal, compost should remain 
two years, but I have been able to 
make use of the bottom of the heap 
each year and reserve the top and 
coarser parts for the following year. 
When the heap is as large as space 
will allow some quickly growing vines 
could be trained over it to hide it 
from the public view, or perhaps it 
coulc be placed back of some shrubs 
which would hide it. 


GRACE T. BREMILLER 





Dogs Save Boy 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Scranton, Penna., says: 


“Missing from home since 5 o’clock 
last evening, Billy Joyce, 4 years old, 
son of a real estate broker, was rescued 
alive today as two faithful Dogs that had 
been by his side 15 hours led Charles 
Haas, a laborer, to a culm pile in Dun- 
more in which the missing youngster was 
buried up to his neck in soft culm that 
was gradually pulling him down. 

“While the police of Scranton and 
Dunmore were conducting a_ search, 
Billy’s two Dogs came up barking to 
Haas at the No. 5 colliery of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal company today. The Dogs 
pulled on the laborer’s coat, it is said, 
and he followed them to the dump. 

“Haas saw the boy’s head and rushed 
to his aid. Other workmen were called 
and they used planks to get the boy out. 

“*Take the mud out of my eyes was 
all that Billy said when rescued and 
given hot milk. 

“It was evident, authorities said, that 
the Dogs had tried to pull him out of 
the culm that was engulfing him during 
the night.” 
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The Premature Dropping of Plums 


REPORTS are coming in of the pre- 
mature dropping of Plums in 
many gardens. This is not unusual— 
some trees have not matured a crop 
for years—but it is too late to do 
much about it now unless the drop is 
just starting. 

Two pests usually are involved in 
this trouble. If you examine the 
Plums on the tree you will notice one 
or more small drops of gum on the 
sides of the Plums which are turning 
red and preparing to fall. Beneath 
each bit of gum the skin of the Plum 
is broken by a tiny crescent-shaped in- 
cision—the egg-laying puncture of the 
plum curculio. ‘ 

This insect is responsible for most 
of the wormy Peaches, Plums, and 
Cherries. It begins operations soon 
after the petals fall, when the slough- 
ing off of the “shucks” or calyces, 
exposes the new-set Plum. Spraying 
with arsenate of lead at that time is 
the remedy. If your crop is attacked 
this year, you.may be sure that the 
insects will be present next year and 
you should prepare to spray next year 
at the proper time. 

The worms in the Plums mature on, 
and later in, the ground. If fallen 
Plums can be destroyed the number 
of curculios ready for business next 
year will be greatly reduced. 


BROWN ROT 


The attacks of curculio are com- 
monly followed by a rapid decay of 
Plums which is commonly called brown 
rot and which is one of the leading 
enemies of stone fruits. Thinning 
helps to control it even at this season, 
for it spreads from fruit to fruit. It 
may be controlled more completely by 
spraying with lime sulphur. 

No attempt has been made to give 
detailed directions for spraying for 
these pests. Every fruit grower should 
write to his state agricultural college 
for spraying schedules for his state. 
They give more complete directions 
than can be given here, and they vary 
somewhat in different sections. 





Thinning Fruit in August 


‘THE need for thinning out the 
Fruits on heavily-laden trees often 
does not become apparent until late 
Summer. The Fruit Grower of long 
experience foresees the development of 
this crowded condition and does his 
thinning in early July, when it is most 
effective, but late thinning will bring 
about a great improvement and it is 
— better to thin late than not at 
all. 

When Apples hang in clusters there 
are few things that will improve the 





crop more than the removal of some 
of the Apples. It also keeps the trees 
from breaking and tends to maintain 
their vigor for future crops. Thinning 
increases the size of the remaining 
Apples and improves their finish and 
dessert qualities. Pests also do less 
damage when the Apples have plenty 
of sunlight and air around them. 

The first Apples which should be re- 
moved are the culls. A cull Apple 
. Should be removed, no matter where it 
hangs, for there is a decided disad- 
vantage in having a lot of culls draw- 
ing on the tree when the good fruit 
needs all the substance available. 

The remaining Apples should be 
thinned out until they average at least 
six inches apart. It has been found by 
careful experimentation that it re- 
quires thirty to fifty fair-sized leaves 
to produce a perfect Apple, and each 
fruit should be given a chance to at- 
tain perfection. 

Peaches and Plums, even more than 
Apples, have a tendency to set too 
heavily. Then curculio and brown rot 
have favorable conditions to ruin most 
of the crop, or all of it. Plums should 
be thinned until they do not touch 
each other when mature. This often 
necessitates the removal of most of 
the Plums, but the resulting crop is 
so much finer and better that good 
Plum Growers are the most inveterate 
thinners of all the fruit-growing fra- 
ternity. 

Probably the Burbank Plum is more 
widely grown for home use than any 
other. This early Plum is not yet ripe 
in many northern sections and there 
still is time to help them materially by 
thinning. Later varieties should be 
given attention immediately. 

The later Peaches will respond to 
thinning at this season and thinning 
will often check the tendency for 
brown rot to run through the crop 
just before harvest time. Peaches 
should be thinned to a distance of four 
inches between fruits. 





Everbearing Strawberries 
in August 
Good culture and the careful removal 
of blossoms earlier in the season 
should leave the bed of “everbearing” 
or fall-bearing Strawberries in good 
bearing condition from now until 
frost. The soil is likely to be dry 
during August and, since moisture is 
so essential to the development of 
Berries, particular care should be 
given to maintaining the best moisture 
conditions possible until the fall rains 
come to the rescue. Otherwise the 
Strawberries will be small, seedy, and 
lacking in quality. 
Cultivation is the standard method 
of maintaining the supply of soil mois- 








aoe kt 
ture, but it is next to ; 
cultivate without getting theme 
dusty, and in cultivated bear 
rain splashes mud on the fruit 
During the harvest season most 
deners will find a heavy mulch 
tween the rows and around the > 
— eee: It keeps the pt 
clean and conserves i 
effectively. — Very 
If the Strawberry bed ic wu. 
reach of the garden neal iru 
will solve the moisture problem Patio 
than anything else that can be 
It usually is best not to irrigate 
stantly, but to be thorough when it ; 
done. Soak the bed well at the “ 
signs of drought, then leave jt al 
until more water is needed. re 









The Burbank Plum 


bf bie: its relative, Abundance Bur 
bank stands at the head of the list 
of’ Japanese or triflora Plums 
in the gardens of America. While the 
flavor of these Plums is rated below 
that of some of the European go 
they bear heavily, are not much af. 
fected by black knot, and generally 
give satisfaction. 

Although the wild form has not yet 
been found, the triflora Plums probably 
originated in China, the birthplace of 
so many of our cultivated fruits. They 
are comparatively new to Wester 
peoples, having been introduced inty 
America about 1870 and later taken 
from here to Europe. 

Burbank itself originated in Amer. 
ica. It was grown from a plum pit 
sent to Luther Burbank by a Japaneg 
agent in 1883. The new Plum wa 
named Burbank in 1887 by the me 
in the Division of Pomology of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. In 1897 Burbank was added tp 
the plum list of the American Pom 
logical Society. 

The tree is distinguished from all 
other fruit trees in the garden by its 
broad, low, flat top. It is healthy, 
quite hardy, and so productive that 
each crop needs thinning. When the 
air is hot and moist near ripening 
time, Burbank Plums are likely to de 
velop brown rot on the tree. They are 
more susceptible to this trouble tha 
most European Plums. Aside from 
this weakness, Burbank will get along 
with less attention than most tre 
fruits. It is troubled less by curculio 
than most other Plums. 

Unfortunately Burbank is self 
sterile, at least in most places, and 
isolated trees refuse to bear until 
pollenizer is provided. Most of th 
complaints of repeated crop failure 
with this variety may be traced to this 
circumstance. In this section it 8 
customary to plant Red June wit 
Burbank, one tree being sufficient 10 
pollenize a fair-sized plantation. _ 

Abundance will ripen a little earliet 
than Burbank, but Burbank is earliet 
than most other Plums, and its highly: 
colored, attractive fruit gives it 
preference with most gardeners. 
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Grapes for Utility 


with its red, white, gold, 

~ a purele tones is notable for 
sewuty and for its decorative effect 
- nterpieces for the dining table or 
in sideboard. There is a grace and 
Eiescy of bloom and coloring in a 
vl-filled punch of Grapes that adds 
we ouch that other fruits do not 


Pride from its beauty, the native 
Grape is one of the most popular 
fruits. Every one likes Grapes and 
the gardener may maintain a supply 
from his own vines from Summer un- 
ti] the Winter is well on its way, or 
they may be secured on the market 
until midwinter or later. From the 
ripening of Moore’s Early and the 
spicy little Delawares, through the 
Wordens and Brightons and Niagaras 
and Concords, and many other red, 

en, blue, and purple sorts, Grapes 
offer a splendid succession of the finest 
dessert fruits which American gar- 
dens afford. dial 

The Grape, in addition, is a wonder- 
ful little storehouse of valuable food 
materials. Grape sugar, which is one 
of the chief factors in the fine flavor 
of Grapes, is the most readily digested 
of all forms of sugar, a fact well 
known to physicians. 

In America Grapes are usually con- 
sidered as a dessert or refreshing 
fruit only, but in the Latin countries 
of Southern Europe, particularly in 
Italy, they are a sustaining food for 
a large proportion of the population. 
Bread and Grapes form the noonday 
meal of thousands of the peasants who 
work fourteen hours a day with no 
other food during their working pe- 
riod. 





Notes on Pruning Apple Trees 


_— E a young Apple tree to a cen- 
tral leader for a few years. This 
gives an opportunity for scaffold 
branches to be separated somewhat on 
the trunk. When the scaffold branches 
have all appeared, the leader may be 
stopped by heading back to the highest 
scaffold branch, and the head thrown 
open from that point upward. This 
combines the advantages of an open 
head with the stronger framework of 
the central leader type of tree. More 
attention to growing strong trees is 
particularly important in regions of 
heavy snowfall and frequent ice 
storms. 

When starting to prune a difficult 
tree try climbing to the very top and 
working down. It is much simpler 
and easier to select the right branches 
when the job is attacked in this way. 
_In removing a large branch, take 
time enough to make a double cut. It 
probably will prevent a split down the 





feet from the trunk, sawing first on 
the under side. Then, with the weight 
of the branch removed, make the final 
cut as nearly flush with the trunk as 
possible. The wound will be consider- 
ably larger than it would be if the cut 
were made an inch or two farther 
from the trunk, but healing will pro- 
ceed much more rapidly. 

In pruning bearing Apple trees, 
study the nature of the bearing wood. 
In old trees many of the spur-bearing 
branches become stagnant and unpro- 
ductive. In thinning out the head, 
try to remove this wood in favor of 
branches which made at least a few 
inches of growth during the last 
season. 





Iron in Apples 


Iron is an essential element in the 
body, but no food contains a great deal 
of it. It is taken into the system in a 
variety of foods, one of the chief 
sources being fresh fruits. 

Apples are one of the best sources 
of iron for the diet. Raisins have been 
much advertised for their iron content 
and it is true that both fresh Grapes 
and Raisins, as well as Plums and 
Prunes furnish this element. But the 
Apple is said to be the heaviest iron- 
carrying fruit that we can eat, having 
thirty-nine one-hundredths of one per 
cent of iron in its makeup. Pears also 
contain iron and are recommended by 
dieticians for their value in furnish- 
ing this element among others. 

The use of fresh fruits two or three 
times a day will give a full ration of 
iron, in combination with that in 
bread, eggs, meat, and other standard 
foods, and the eating of excessive 
amounts of special iron-bearing ma- 
terials is not necessary. 

Not so very long ago spring tonics 
with iron in them, or tincture of iron 
itself, were regular prescriptions. The 
iron preparations injured the teeth 
and usually were unpleasant. It is 
now known that the regular consump- 
tion of fruits and green vegetables the 
year round will remove the need for 
iron tonics in Spring or at any other 
time. 
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ole it is one of the most satis- trunk and the formation of a serious Rambling Horticultural Notes 
the wh Plums for the home and Bur- wound. Cut off the limb two or three The wrinkled, distorted leaves so 


common on Apple trees this year were 
caused by the cold weather last Spring 
when the leaves were opening. It is 
the first leaves to appear which are 
troubled in this way. Many specimens 
have been sent in under the impression 
that they are affected by some disease. 


Remove the old Blackberry canes 
soon after they have fruited, and burn 
them. Some pests will be destroyed, 
but the chief reason is the ease with 
which they may be cut out at this 
season. Pruning Blackberries is a 
wearing job, especially the removal 
of old canes in Spring when they are 
dry and hard. 


Fruits which contain little pectin 
may be made to jell by adding a few 
green Apples. 


There is nothing more healthful or 
wholesome for children at this time 
of year than the early Apples, pro- 
vided they are well ripened. The main 
activity, if there is a tree on the 
premises, or in the neighborhood, is to 
keep the children away from the green 
ones. 


Blueberries are slowly coming into 
cultivation in localities favored with 
the moist acid soil required for their 
culture, and before many years the 
huge cultivated berries will doubtless 
be common. The ordinary Wild Blue- 
berry, however, is welcome enough and 
that home is fortunate which has an 
abundant supply. 


If your early Pears rot at the core 
when ripened on the tree, try ripening 
them in a cool dark cellar. Pick them 
when the first tinge of yellow appears 
around the stem, or earlier, and 
spread them out on a newspaper on 
the cellar floor or on a shelf. 


Cultivate Raspberries carefully dur- 
ing the ripening period. It improves 
both quality and yield. 


Intercropping in the garden pays 
big dividends but this double drain 
on the soil should be met by increased 
fertilization and better treatment of 
the soil in general. 








“Two’s Company.” 





The young Apple enthusiast gets some encouragement 
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Questions about Digging 
and Curing Gladioli 


To THe EpiTror:— 


I wanted to send my Florida friends some of 
my bulbs about December 15th, but was in doubt 
whether they would give good results when planted. 
The bulbs that I tried to dry outdoors seemed to 
shrivel this year, so I brought most of them in 
the house and dried them in pans in the kitchen. 
They were dry enough so that the roots and bulbs 
came off nicely in about two weeks. I cleaned 
them and put them in a cool room for another 
two or three weeks, then shipped them to Florida. 
Altogether they were out of the ground about 
seven weeks. 

Do you think these bulbs should be satisfactory, 
and good bulbs? 

I do not grow bulbs commercially, but have 
grown them for my own pleasure for a number 
of years. The bulbs that I dried in the kitchen, 
with the tops cut off close in the garden as I 
usually do, were as nice looking bulbs as I would 
ask for. Those that I left the tops on to dry 
and which were spread on the corn-house floor 
for a week to dry, before bringing them into the 
house have very shrivelled skins, but the inside 
looked all right. 

Is it O. K. to take off roots and bulbs when 
they come easy, no matter how short a time they 
have been drying, perhaps one to two weeks? I 
have- a- goed place to store, but not very good 
facilities for harvesting and drying. 

Mrs. S. B. W., (N.Y.) 

Answer:—It is possible that the first 
bulbs you dug and which you attempted 
to dry in the garden were either late 
planted or early dug so that they did not 
thoroughly mature during the growing 
period; hence the shrivelling. 

Your method of curing in the house 
seems altogether satisfactory under the 
circumstances, and a period of seven 
weeks from digging to shipping should 
have cured the bulbs sufficiently so that 
they would behave well when planted in 
Florida. 

It is considered good practice to cut 
the tops off Gladiolus bulbs when dug, 


and cut the tops off close to the bulbs. 


Yes, the old bulbs and the roots may 
be removed from the new bulbs when 
they naturally let go easily. This may 
not be for many weeks if the drying pro- 
cess is slow, or it may be a month or six 
weeks if cured fast. Large growers, how- 
ever, are cleaning their bulbs all Winter, 
and after preliminary curing the bulbs 
may be stored in rather thick layers so 
as to avoid excessive drying out which 
causes the old bulbs to adhere to the new 
one. 

Altogether this subject of digging and 
curing Gladiolus bulbs has been too much 
in the dark, and there is a chance for 
some more standardized practice. The 
older growers should do more to post the 
new members of the craft on how this 
work should be done. It has been dis- 
cussed from time to time and will doubt- 
less be discussed many times in the fu- 
ture, but not everyone gets the informa- 
tion just when he wants it. 


MADISON COOPER 





Earthquake and 


Tornado Predictions 


To Tue EpITor :— 

Why does not the Weather Bureau make pre- 
dictions for Tornadoes and Earthquakes? 

D. C., (Okla.) 

Answer:—The Tornado is a_ severe 
local storm but of such limited extent 
that the Forecasters of the Weather Bu- 
reau have found it impossible to predict 
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with sufficient accuracy just where a 
Tornado will strike and the unnecessary 
alarm following a forecast of such a 
severe storm was considered a worse 
evil than the small chance of such a 
storm striking in any particular locality. 
For many years now the Forecaster has 
been restricted to the following; “con- 
ditions are favorable for severe local 
thunderstorms” but do not predict a 
Tornado. 


Earthquakes are not predicted for a 
somewhat similar reason and the further 
fact that the science of earthquakes or 
seismology is a more recent science than 
meteorology, and it is not believed at 
this time sufficient data covering earth- 
quakes is available to justify a forecast 
of them. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Peonies for Commercial Use 


To THE EpiTor:— 

We have a good market for cut flowers. I 
would like to set half an acre of Peonies, but 
have not information as to the best kinds that 
would suit this market. I want them early, to 
bloom about Decoration Day. Of course I would 
like different colors. 

G. M. C., (Penna.) 

Answer :—The following list was given 
by one of the Peony growers of Sarcoxie, 
Mo., as the best 12 commercial varieties: 
Festiva Maxima, early, white; Edulis 
Superba, early, pink; Madame Calot, 
midseason, white; Couronne d’Or, late, 
white; Queen Emma, late, pink; Felix 
Crousse, midseason, red; Marie Lemoine, 
late, white; Grandiflora (Richardson’s), 
late, pink; Duchess de Nemours, late, 
white; Delicatissima, midseason, pink; 
Zoe Calot, midseason to late, pink; Mare- 
chal Vaillant, late, red; Monsieur Jules 
Elie, deep pink, early, and Eugene Ver- 
dier, pale pink, early, are also favorite 
sorts. Early varieties will be required 
for Memorial Day flowers.— (Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Questions about Iris 
and Lily-of-the-Valley 


To THe EpIror :— 

Perhaps I am displaying my ignorance, but 
we learn only by asking questions, hence the fol- 
lowing: 

Is there any indication given by the Iris itself 
as to the best time of the year when the rhizomes 
have attained full growth, so that they may be 
separated and transplanted? 

Does the Lily-of-the-Valley require shade for 
best results or can they be planted in the open? 

I will certainly appreciate any information on 
these two subjects. 

Hastett B. Leien, (Idaho) 


Answer:—Don’t be afraid, Brother 
Leigh, that you will display your igno- 
rance. I have been doing that all my life 
and expect to continue to the end of the 
chapter. The person who is afraid to 
display his ignorance does not learn very 
rapidly. It is better to be rebuffed oc- 
casionally when we ask foolish or simple- 
minded questions, than to be so cautious 
about asking questions that we do not 
get the information we want. 


While I am no Iris expert, it is my 
impression that the best time for digging, 
dividing and transplanting is about four 
to six weeks after the blooming period. 
At this time, the older foliage is be- 


i Ba 
August’ on 
ginning to ripen and th 
has not attained any considerable foliag 
There is a liberal growth of poet” 
and when dug the plants may be Tot 
separated, each rhizome by it Tie 
its foliage and root system, Ih thot 
answering your question : 
I should say that the Tris pie 
indicate the best time for divigt 
above stated. However, some Ps 
largest Iris growers claim that thi te 
can be successfully transplanted 














































month in the year. My 9 ay 
is that the month of heel ig mite some 
the best month, although satisfariwe? Pot | 
sults have been secured durin, 7 = 
September, October, and even in Now =. 
r. cae 
On Lily-of-the-Valley, I will allow 
of my friends to offer suggestions ag 4, one 
is a plant with which I have hag on gs 
little experience. Generally speakiny “ 
is considered a shade-loving plant nt ene 
does well on the north side of the ut ™ ii 
Whether it will do well in the o — 
am unable to state from experience Vil om, 
someone who has had some experi W of 
tell us about the results obtained? wl b 
MADISON Coopm 
* : 0! 
Cutting Tops off Peonies ” 
and Irises after Bloomin § T= 
To THE EDITOR :— Pog 
I know a lady who grows wonderfully tig plante¢ 
Peonies and Irises every year, much nicer thy 
her neighbors, and she says that each year about 
ten days after Peonies and Irises stop blooming An 
she cuts off the tops within about six inches q plant 
the Peonice. She says that is why Geen aw 
i . f ; hink vawdilll <f 
ease advise i u think it wi i 
cut tops off the me she says = pd nett ¥ 
F. J. ARMSTRONG, (Il) Apri 
Answer :—It is safe to say that cutting B90 te 
the tops off, as suggested, does not result weat 
in better bloom, and if the lady P 
does as stated, there must be some othe h b 
extra good reason why she produ Fock 
better bloom than her neighbors. As, her 
matter of fact she probably does not. . ) 
Any experienced horticulturist know th 
that after the blooming period, foliag ” 
should be left on any plant to mature th 
plant for next year’s activities. In cay 
of Peonies and Irises, if the tops ax 
even partly cut off, it will, to an exten, 
reduce the vitality of the plant, and ther To T 
can be no question about it. As a ge. I 
eral statement the full foliage of Peonig #§  Giadi 
and Irises should be left to mature m “¢ 
the plants, if best results are expected were 
from the succeeding year’s bloom. dry 
— (Eprror) hy 
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Calla Lilies; Peonies , 
To THE EDITOR :— rat 
Would you give some information about th mo 
culture of Calla Lilies and Peonies? 
Mrs. A., (Md) see 
Answer:—The Calla (Zantedesthit a 
ethiopica) requires rich soil, with tk 10 
roots confined in a small space. Int Pr 
large pot there will be luxuriant lel ae 
growth, but few flowers. Unless the ros the 
is extremely large, a 6-in. pot is larg re 
enough. Potting is done in Septembe, lit 
preferred soil being one-third well-rotte a 
manure, one-third fibrous loam, and one | 
third sharp sand. Some drainage tt 
terial should be put in the bottom of tem to 
pot, and the root set firmly. The pi mi 
are set in a cool place, watered mode ev 
ately, until roots are well-formed, Wit pa 
it is brought into a warm sunny a 





and watered freely. When grown int 
house it is desirable to sponge the leat 
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, keep them free from 
aecasionally, ‘sional application of ma- 
water, as they come In bloom, will 
are ful and at this time it is desirable 
be he'Pnyhe pot standing in a saucer of 
to keep or the Calla is a marsh plant, 
is soft growth takes up plenty of 
and ture. _ During the Summer the 
ts should be given a rest. In late 
= after flowering is over, gradually 
sPrihoid water, and then when the leaves 
= yellow lay the pot on its side in 
sok e sheltered place, such as under a 
et and leave it there until time to 
ar the roots in September. Callas 
repo be kept growing throughout the 
rd but under greenhouse and window 
conditions they need the rest to give 
flowers in Winter and early Spring. 
Peonies thrive in any good fertile soil 
that holds moisture well; they give poor 
results in a dry sandy location. Give a 
mulch of well-rotted manure in Fall, 
working this lightly into the ground in 
Spring. Never apply fresh manure. 
When the flowers are forming, an oc- 
casional application of liquid manure 
will be helpful— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Blooming Time of Gladiolus 
Le Marechal Foch 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you kindly inform me how long it will take 
for Le Marechal Foch to bloom if bulbs are 
planted about April Ist here in Virginia? 


Mrs. J. B. PINNER 

Answer:—The length of time from 
planting to blooming will depend mostly 
on weather conditions and size of bulbs. 
The larger blooming sizes, 14” and 1%” 
and larger, should bloom in about 80 to 
90 days in Virginia, if planted about 
April first, and smaller ones take from 
90 to 120 days, depending on sizes and 
weather conditions as above stated. 

Possibly they will bloom in a little 
shorter time than this as Le Marechal 
Foch is classed as a rather early va- 
riety, but weather conditions during 
April and May would have much to do 
with the period of blooming. 


—THE EDITOR 





Prims for Tennessee 


To THe Epiror :— 


I have an opportunity to buy some mixed 
Gladioli at a reasonable figure, but they contain a 
large percentage of Prims. 

I was told by a grower in Michigan that Prims 
were not a success in the South due to the long and 
dry Summer. I would like to have your opinion 
on this subject. Would you suggest that I buy 
this lot? It contains some very nice Glads be- 
se the Prims, but I am in doubt about the 

rims, 


J. A. MicHauak, (Tenn.) 

Answer:—As Primulinus Hybrids are 
rather early on the average, in fact the 
most of them are very early, it would 
seem that they should do as well under 
southern conditions as any Gladiolus. 

But I would recommend that you go 
slow on buying a mixture which is mostly 
Primulinus Hybrids because Prims are 
hot very salable, and it is probable that 
the Prims in the mixture are mostly 
seedlings with small flowers, and have 


little value to sell on the cut flower 
market, 


But I will admit that I am not partial 
to Prims and never have been; and it 
may be said roughly, that if they have 
ever been in vogue that their time has 
Passed. A few Prims should be in every 
collection, but they should not pre- 
Ominate, 


MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


PEONIES SHOW DISEASE 


Last Summer after the blooming sea- 
son, the leaves of my Officinalis rubra 
Peony began to dry up and turn brown. 
As it was an early variety, I did not 
think much of it, but later I concluded 
it was disease. I have quite a collection 
of Peonies, none of which were affected 
in that way. 

As the Officinalis rubra plants have 
been set too closely together, I took up 
the middle one, divided and reset it in a 
new row of Peonies. The other plants 
were smaller than usual this Spring and 
had fewer blossoms. The new plants 
are only beginning to show dead leaves. 
Is this a blight? And what is the 
remedy? Suggestions will be appre- 
ciated. WILLIAM GRANT SMITH, (Ind.) 


EpiTor’s NoTe:— 

With me, Officinalis has never been 
what might be called a rank or strong 
grower. Indeed, it is one of the weakest, 
and whether this is caused by diseased 
condition or inherent in the variety it- 
self, I am in doubt. Anyway, my Of- 
ficinalis never behaved as I have seen 
them behave in some of the old-fashioned 
gardens, either as to size of plant, size 
of bloom, or general health. 

Can some experienced Peony grower 
offer suggestions which will be helpful 
to Mr. Smith? 


TIME FOR SHIPPING PLANTS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Will you please give information as 
to the right time to send Southern Cali- 
fornia plants East? Should they,be sent 
in the Fall? They are too far advanced 
in the Spring before eastern planters are 
ready for them, as we can have our 
Dahlias in bloom by the time you are 
ready to plant. But we can keep Dah- 
lias back somewhat, although other 
plants cannot be kept back so long. 

If someone will tell us through these 
columns, it would be appreciated. 


Mrs. E. W. McCotium, (Calif.) 


BUG ATTACKS CANNAS 


I would like to have some information 
in regard to a bug that attacks the leaves 
of my Cannas. It exudes a sticky sub- 
stance that binds the edges of the leaf 
tightly across the fold so that it cannot 
unfold and therefore it rots and dies. 
The interior is riddled with holes. I 
have never been able to find the bug so 
as to describe it. 

Will someone tell me what spray I 
should use on it in order to destroy this, 
since it interferes with the proper 
growth of the plant? 

W. J. Carmouche, (La.) 


GODFRY CALLA LILY FAILS TO BLOOM 


I have a Godfry Calla Lily three years 
old which has never bloomed. It seems 
healthy and grows nicely and has several 
young plants. Why does it not bloom? 
Does this plant require to be so old be- 
fore blooming? 

Mrs. Eva GILsTRAP, (Mo.) 
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ROOTING AZALEA CUTTINGS—HEATING 
SMALL GREENHOUSE 


I would like to get information about 
growing Azalea cuttings. Can they be 
rooted (in gravel) successfully in the 
open ground under lattice; or grown in 
the greenhouse? Which would be the 
better method? If in greenhouse, what 
temperature would be used? 

I have rooted some Azalea cuttings 
this past season in the open ground and 
they stood the cold O. K. 

What is the most economical furnace 
to use in heating a greenhouse 20’ x 40’? 


S. L. Stmons, (S. Car.) 


GROWING LUPINES IN GEORGIA 


If you could furnish me some informa- 
tion about growing Lupines in our south- 
ern climate, it will be appreciated. 

I ordered some roots from an eastern 
concern and after they had been in the 
ground about two months and had made 
a very good growth of leaves, they rotted 
in the ground and I dug up the roots, 
put them in pots and watered them. In 
a day or two there was a formation of 
small white growth resembling “pills” 
all around the roots. They had not been 
fertilized to any extent and did not get 
any afternoon sun. 

Any suggestions will be thankfully re- 


ceived. Mrs. T. S. Lewis, (Ga.) 


CULTURE OF RHUBARB 


I have bought three year-old Rhubarb 
roots and planted them in the Spring in 
my back yard, which is nice and sunny. 
New shoots soon came up and they were 
doing nicely but all of a sudden they 
stopped growing and made no progress 
for a month. 

Will someone please give the culture of 
Rhubarb and tell me what the trouble is 
and any other suggestions which will be 
helpful? 

Mrs. AGNES G. Krart, (Md.) 


PROPAGATING THE OLEANDER 


I would like to have some information 
on the propagation of the Oleander as a 
plant. Any descriptive information and 
general suggestions will be appreciated. 


Mrs. R. Lewis, (N.Y.) 


GROWING THE GLOXINIA 


Can any reader tell me if bulbs of the 
Gloxinia should be half on top of the 
soil? I have four little ones and one old 
plant. The old plant is in sandy soil, 
but the young ones are in nice, black 
soil, and both seem to be doing well. 

A friend of mine, who has her bulbs 
planted in sandy soil, has the bulb partly 
out of the ground and they do not seem 
to be as healthy as mine. I hope someone 
can tell me further information about 
this beautiful plant. 


Mrs. Mary NICHOLLS, (Ont.) 


GROWING ORCHIDS 


I would like as much information as 
possible on the Orchid and how culti- 
vated, and instructions as to where to 
secure the necessary stock, and probable 
prices. Can Orchids be grown without 
a hothouse? O. H. STARNES, (Ga.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


Who can tell me the name of this 
plant? 
It is a shrub 5 or 6 feet tall, with com- 
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pound leaves, the leaflets pinnate, re- 
sembling those of Mimosa. Flowers are 
yellow, with long exserted curved crim- 
son stamens, growing in a loose terminal 
panicle. The sepals are five in num- 
ber, petal-like, the upper one cupped. 
The five petals, also yellow, form a loose, 
pea-shaped blossom about 2 inches across. 
The effect is quite showy and the flowers 
suggest those of some tropical species 
seen in Florida. This plant seems to be 
quite hardy in northern Georgia where 
the temperature frequently falls to zero 
in Winter. 

I would like to learn the common name 
of this plant as well as its scientific 
name, if any one can recognize it from 
this brief description. It was in full 
flower May 30th. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


CARE OF RUBBER PLANT 


May I ask your advice about the care 
of a Rubber Plant, two years old? It is 
not doing well and looks as though it 
wanted to curl up and quit. I have found 
four long brown worms, the kind we call 
thousand-legged worms. I have given 
the plant a wetting with tobacco tea, 
a cupful to a quart of warm water as 
suggested, but do not like to go too far 
with that. 

Would appreciate hearing from some- 
one who has had experience with this 
plant with full instructions as to just 
what to do. 


ALVINA M. ScHULTzZ, (Alaska) 


ORIGIN OF NAME “JOB’S TEARS” 


_ I have been endeavoring for quite some 
time to find the legend from which Coix 
lacryma (Job’s Tears) derived its name. 

Do you happen to know it, or can any 
of your readers suggest where I would be 
likely to find it? 

I am gathering together as many of 
these pretty and interesting legends con- 
nected with our flowers as I can and find 
it _ only interesting but instructive as 
well. 

LypIA S. PoLEN, (Penna.) 


CARE OF LIBONIA AND JACOBINIA COCCINEA 


Can someone tell me about the care of 
Libonia and Jacobinia coccinea? Would 
like to know if they are greenhouse 
plants or can they be grown as house 
plants? 

I have a plant of each that was sent 
me, and I have never even heard of 
them pefore, and do not know how to 
care for them. They are now growing 
very well. 

Mrs. Z. J. H., (Mass.) 


MILDEW (?) ON ROSES 


I am a beginner in the care of Roses 
and would like to know what is wrong 
with my Ramblers and a remedy. 

Last Summer the leaves became white, 
sort of moldy-looking, and, of course, the 
Roses did not bloom as they should. I 
will appreciate the help of anyone who 
can tell me a simple method of control, 
as I want the Ramblers to look well and 
thrive as they are growing about a sum- 
merhouse. 

A. B., (Penna.) 


TULIPS DO NOT BLOOM 


Will someone please tell me why Tulips 
come up with two big leaves and then do 


not bloom? 
Mrs. A. W. Purpy, (R. I.) 
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ANSWERS 


TIGER LILY FROM “SEED” 


J. P. Branch of Tennessee asks in the 
June FLOWER GROWER, page 303, what 
method is used in growing the Tiger 
Lily from “seed.” I have grown hun- 
dreds of them and find them as easy to 
grow as our common garden vegetables. 
The “seed” consists of small bulbils 
found in the axils of the leaves. They 
are from 1/16 to % inch in diameter 
and should be gathered as soon as they 
ripen, which means going over the plants 
several times. Bulbils which fall to the 
ground will take root and grow if the 
ground is fairly loose and moist. 

Make a bed in the garden and plant 
the bulbils as soon as they are gathered, 
in rows about 6 inches apart,. covering 
them with earth about four times their 
diameter. In early Winter cover the bed 
with a light mulch of dead grass to pre- 
vent the surface from heaving, thereby 
breaking the roots. They will come up 
nearly 100 per cent in Spring, and may 
be left for one or two years before trans- 
planting to permanent position. 

Bulbs an inch in diameter are large 
enough to set out. Plant them six inches 
deep. The Tiger Lily is very effective 
when planted in groups of five or six in 
the hardy border. It thrives in full ex- 
posure and is one of the hardiest Lilies, 
as well as one of the handsomest and 
most satisfactory. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, (Md.) 


PRUNING RHODODENDRONS 


In talking with E. O. Robbins, he ad- 
vised the pruning of Rhododendron maxi- 
mum early in the Spring, just as the 
new growth is beginning. I presume 
that this advice would apply to most 
hardy varieties. It is quite définite, 
however, that such pruning would cut off 
flower buds formed the previous season, 
and I think pruning should, therefore, 
be limited to those canes only which 
bear no buds. 

If a Rhododendron blooms regularly, 
why prune it at all? Goodness knows 
they are hard enough to grow without 
discouraging them with a knife. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 


WIREWORMS IN DAHLIAS 


In answer to S. A. Whiting’s, (Calif.,) 
inquiry regarding Wireworms in Dahlia 
tubers, as published on page 303, June 
edition, wish to give him benefit of my 
experience during a three-year fight 
against that miserable pest. 

I conferred with fellow-gardeners, the 
Entomology department of University of 
California, and conducted numerous ex- 
periments myself. Out of about 18 dif- 
ferent poisons, I found only one which 
was really effective in killing the worms, 
and that was carbon bisulphide. Used 
on unplanted ground by making holes 
about 14” deep and 18” apart, dropping 
one to two tablespoons full of the liquid 
in each hole and plugging tight with soil, 
sends the gas through the surrounding 
soil and kills the worms. If placed far 
enough away from the growing plants, 
they can stand it, but extreme care must 
be used as it is very easy to wilt and 
kill the growing plants. 

The very best way I found was to 
sprinkle about two tablespoons of para- 
dichlorobenzine (procurable from chem- 
ical concerns) over an area of 1% foot 
radius from the Dahlia plant and about 
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not be so harmful. I make it a »% 
to plant “dummy” tubers in other 
of the garden to trap the wang’ 
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plied at planting time about two j Gl 
above the tuber and about one inch 
the surface soil if shallow startin Sa 
practiced. —_L. R. KENDALL, (Calif Soa 
Disin. 
METRIC SYSTEM OF MEASUREs tion of 
Replying to the inquiry of w. place 
page 97, February issue in vec 
“Metric System.” to ee 
The British gallon is 277.3 ey, in. 


which is equal to 4,545 cubic centimete. 
(c.c.), while the U. S. gallon <n C 
cu. in., which is equal to 3,785 ¢. ¢. bes 
The temperature, barometric Press 
and kind of weights used in determine 
these values are specified in the laws of 
the respective countries. 
One British gallon is equal to 1.2 y,¢ 
gallons. ae 


Mr. Shaw is correct in his statemey jg home i 
that the centimeter is a unit of lings JB the st 
measure, but a cubic centimeter ig th house | 
cube of one centimeter and consequently 
is a measure of volume just as the lines B 


unit, one inch, becomes a measure of 
— when it is cubed to make a cubic 
inch. 

The litre is 1000 c. c. and the centilitr 
is 1/100 of a litre, which is equal 
10 ¢. ¢. 

The following table gives the metric 
units of volume and capacity: 


1 cubic centimeter 





or 1 milliliter = .001 liter 
1 centi liter = .01 ss 
1 deci liter = 1 a 
1 liter = 1 cubic decimeter = 
1000 c.c. 
1 kilo liter = 1000 liters 


It is a great pity that we do not all us 
the metric system because it is so simple 
Liquid and dry measure are the sal 
doing away with the troublesome b 
dry quart, liquid quart, etc., and 
further complication that even in 
great English speaking countries 
units of measure are different. ‘ 

The metric system further mpi 
matters by offering a direct ratio { 
mass to volume, for since at 4° Centi- 
grade the cubic centimeter of water 
weighs practically one gram, it is a very 
simple matter to calculate the mass 0 
any volume of any material. 


A. O. SNoppy, (Ohio) 
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HYACINTHS FOR WINTER BLOOM or Ci 
Answering F. S., (N. J.,) April isw: 
No definite time can be given as it de side 
pends on the Winter and how cold it i eupt 
This last Winter I gave later varieties @ 40, 
three weeks in the greenhouse. — ius 
and early varieties left outside in cold- the 
frames, which I grow for Easter, I plant Se 
after November Ist. Win 


No bulbs can be forced until they ar F 
well rooted. 


FRANK C. SEIBERT, (W. Va.) 


CLEANING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


Someone asks how to clean Gladiolis 
bulblets. After drying, a couple 
handfuls can be put into corn poppet, 
which will shake out the loose dirt; 
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king ti 
ing them into a baking tin, 
then by Poe iehtly, and lightly jarred, 
u will run to the lower side of the 
Toon be taken out with a teaspoon. 
Mg rocess can be repeated until the 
This , are practically all separated. JI 
eed eighteen dry-measure quarts in 

one year in this way. 
Wo. C. Davis, (Vt.) 





GROWING CANNAS FROM SEED 


ino the following in answer 

oe sant of J. P. Branch “Growing 
Cannas from Seed,” (June issue). 

Disinfect the Canna seed with a solu- 

tion of bluestone (copper sulphate), and 

place them in coarse gravel, pouring 
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water through the gravel at frequent 
intervals. Canna seed treated in this 
way will germinate within a few months 
if the heat is kept at a temperature of 
sixty to seventy degrees, though a lower 
temperature will not be injurious. 


This is the method that was used by 
Burbank, and I have found it to be most 
satisfactory. 


In regard to Mr. Branch’s second ques- 
tion “Hand-Pollenizing Cannas”: I find 
that in this section it is necessary to 
hand-pollenize only to effect some de- 
sired cross. An examination of the flower 
of the Canna will show that it is al- 
most impossible for small insects to ef- 
fect pollinization. The Humming Bird 
and possibly some of the larger moths 
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are the agencies in transporting the 
pollen from flower to flower. This, with 
the additional fact that some Cannas do 
not produce seed, may account for Mr. 
Branch’s failure. 

The Canna, though sometimes offering 
difficulties, may be successfully hand- 
pollenized by detaching the pollen mass 
and transferring it to the stigma of an- 


other flower. 
S. E. STREET, (Okla.) 


BEST YELLOW ROSE 


Answering O. E. Steiman, (Mo.,): 

The Rose Harison’s Yellow is surely 
the best yellow Rose for our climate. It 
does not bloom on small plants, neither 
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Specially Designed for a Farmhouse” 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


s a decidedly practical farm- 

ees yet it is a beautiful little 
home in the Dutch Colonial style. From 
the standpoint of appearance alone, this 
house would certainly make any one glad 


Was design 5A57 has been worked 


work and life on the farm, for the prob- 
lem of running a home on the farm is a 
totally different thing from that of the 
city. On the farm, kitchens must be 
large. There must be a place for the 
men to wash up outside the kitchen, and 

















Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc-—Home Plan No. 5-A-57 


to call it his, and it would grace any town 
or city street equally well as a farm. 

The combination living and dining 
room, 13 ft. x 23 ft., occupies an entire 
side of the house. It has a built-in china 
cupboard with shelves back of glass 
doors, and drawers for table linen and 
silver below. The built-out window gives 
the farmer’s wife a sunny place to keep 
her Geraniums and potted plants in 
Winter. 

Frequently a farmhouse is simply a 
transplanted town house, whereas it 
should be scientifically planned to fit the 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 

American Institute of Architects and indorsed 

y the department of commerce, United States 


government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


there must be more storage space for 
foods, than in the city house. 

Summer work can be made very com- 
fortable in this kitchen, since fresh air 
can reach it from two directions. It is 
large and well planned with ample wall 
space for an oil stove, as well as range, 
and for a large work table and sink. 
The plans provide for built-in cupboards, 
but these can be left out if not desired. 


The pantry is large enough to hold a 
goodly stock of provisions. It has shelves 
along one wall. There is space in the 
pantry for an ice box. This might well 
have the outside icing door, so popular 
with city housekeepers, which means no 
tracking mud across the kitchen to fill 
the ice box. Having the ice box in the 
pantry, instead of on a back porch, will 
save lots of steps. 


The men can wash up in the laundry, 
as there is a special place provided there 
for just that purpose. A grade entrance 
to the laundry makes it directly accessi- 
ble from outdoors. The stair hall makes 
it possible to cross directly to the living 
room without passing through the 
kitchen. 

On the second floor there are three well 
lighted sleeping rooms, four closets, a 
linen closet and bath room. The space 
assigned the bath room is large enough, 
so that if the bath room is not desired, 
the space can be used for a bedroom. It 
is large enough for a single bed. 

The plan provides for a basement un- 
der the entire house. 

CONSTRUCTION: Frame with siding ex- 
terior. 
DESIGNED TO Face: South or East. 

Should be reversed for other facings. 


LAUA ORY 


Living {Dining / **t 
Loom 
WS-6 ¢ 13° 0° 
KITCHEN 
le-q' «x 5-6" 
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does it bloom more than once, but once 
started it will live and bloom each Spring 
for a generation, with only slight care. 
The blooms are yellow too, not creamy 
yellow as Hugonis or ivory or orange or 
bronze or tangerine, but a wonderful, 
fine yellow. 

However, do not plant it in the Rose 
bed, but give it six feet of room each 
way, in a sunny border. 

To help use all this space while the 
Rose is growing, to fill it, put in three or 
four bunches of Iris Pallida Dalmatica. 

This Rose has good foliage after bloom- 
ing and is as worthy a place in the 
border as any Spirea or Lily. 


L. M. BExLser, (Ark.) 


DAHLIA TREE 


Replying to J. E. B., February FLOWER 
GROWER; the Dahlia tree about which in- 
formation is wanted is catalogued by 
some growers on the Pacific Coast as 
Emperial Dahlia, and grows from bulbs, 
although have actually seen it grown 
from cuttings of the jointed stalk which 
somewhat resembles bamboo canes. It 
will frequently grow 20 feet high or 
possibly more. Except that its petals are 
pointed, the big pink blossoms look like 
enormous Cosmos flowers. A Japanese 
grower said that it originally came from 
the royal gardens in Japan. Although 
dying down each year, it should be left 
alone and will come up the following 
Spring. All growers are united about 


not touching it. M. S., (Calif.) 


RIGHT TO BUY AND SELL 


Page 196, “Right to Buy, Propagate 
and Sell”: 

I wanted to buy some Apple trees, and 
found that in order to get the variety I 
wanted I had to sign an agreement not 
to propagate trees for selling; not to sell 
or give away trees, buds, grafts or 
scions; to notify the originator immedi- 
ately if anyone stole any trees, grafts, 
buds or scions so that they could pros- 
ecute the thieves; and if I sold my farm 
I must get the buyer to sign the same 
kind of an agreement as I signed. I 


didn’t sign. 
A. C. FERNALD, (Me.) 


HUMMING BIRD DID NOT DAMAGE GLADIOLI 


I think that Alfred Moses, (page 192, 
April’ FLOWER GROWER,) is mistaken 
about the Humming Bird damaging his 
Gladiolus flowers. As he describes the 
injury it was probably the Leaf-cutting 
Bee. This Bee burrows in the ground 
and cuts out round pieces from the leaves 
of different plants which he uses in his 
nest in the ground. I often plow up 
these nests with my hand plow. The 
round pieces from the flower leaves make 
a sort of cocoon. 


Wo. C. Davis, (Vt.) 


STRAWFLOWERS 


Here is an answer to W. Wright, 
(B.C.,) on Strawflowers. 


The names of the different varieties 
are Acroclinium roseum, Ammobium 
alatum grandiflorum, Gomphrena (Globe 
amaranth), Helichrysum (Strawflower), 
Rhodanthe, Statice Russian (suworowi), 
Bonduellii, Sinuata Rosea superba, Sin- 
uata white and Xeranthemum, double 
mixed. These plants are all annuals. 

The perennials are Echinops ritro 
(Globe Thistle), Eryngium planum, Gyp- 
sophila paniculata (Baby’s’. Breath), 
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Lunaria biennis, Physalis franchetti 
(Chinese Lantern plant), Statice lati- 
folia (Sea Lavender). 

These would probably not be hardy in 
your latitude. 

They should be cut before fully ex- 
panded, bunched like Sweet Peas, and 
hung on a line in a warm, dark, dry 
room. They will dry in ten days. They 
must be hung upside down. 

I will give you a description of some 
of these plants: 

1. Acroclinium :— 

Roseum: Graceful daisy-like flowers. 

rose with yellow center. 

Roseum flore alba: White flowers with yellow 

center. 

Roseum flore pleno: Double pink. 

Roseum flore alba pleno: Double white. 


Bright 


2. Ammobium alatum grandiflorum: White color. 
3. Gomphrena (Globe amaranth) :— 

Globosa alba: White. 

Rubra: Red, also pink and orange. 
4, Helichrysum :— 

Silver Ball: White. 

Fire Ball: Red. 

Golden Ball: Yellow. 

Rose Queen: Carmine rose. 


Salmon Queen: 
Violet Queen: 
5. Rhodanthe :— 
Also valuable for pot plants 
Manglessi Rose: Bright rose flowers; fine pot 


plant. 
Maculata alba: White. 


Salmon pink. 
Violet. 


Maculata rosea: Rose. 

6. Statice :— 
Russian: Bright rose color. 
Bonduellii: Bright yellow flowers. 


Sinuata rosea superba: Bright rose color. 
Sinuata tone blue: Deep blue. 
Sinuata white: White. 


WALTER BEDNAREK, (IIl.) 


IRIS FOLIAGE WITH GLADS 


In reply to a question in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for suitable greenery to be used 
with Glads: 

I find Iris foliage very effective, as the 
fronds are similar to each other. If one 
is careful in cutting the Iris plant, it is 
not injured. 


AGNES M. MAyYHALL, (W. Va.) 


KISS-ME-OVER-THE-GARDEN-GATE 


I have heard the name “Kiss-me-over- 
the-garden-gate” (or fence) (place un- 
important) applied to Bouncing Bet 
(Saponaria officinalis). Common names 
vary with locations, so one is entitled to 
his choice. 

Other names for this are: Lady-by- 
the-gate, Old-Maid’s Pink, Sweet Betty, 
Soapwort, Soaproot, Bruisewort, Buryt, 
Boston Pink, Chimney Pink, Crow-soap, 
Hedge Pink, Fuller’s Herb, London 
Pride, Latherwort, Mock Gilliflower, 
Saponary, Scourwort, Wild Sweet Wil- 
liam, Sheep Weed, World’s Wonder, 
Woods Phlox, and Seifenwurzel. 


HuRON H. SMITH, (Wis.) 


GROWING IRIS FROM SEED 


I have never engaged in the fascinat- 
ing game of growing Gladiolus or any of 
the Lilies from seed, but my experience 
in propagating Iris in that way may be 
of value to J. P. Branch, of Tennessee, 
whose call for help appears in the May 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Every year I grow a quantity of Iris 
seedlings from hand crosses and never 
have any difficulty with germination. 

Mr. Branch has, I think, erred both in 
the time and manner of planting. When 


Iris seed is ripe, the pod splits open at 


the top and the seed should be gathered 
and planted at once, not in the house but 
out doors. 

I remove the top and bottom from shal- 
low cigar boxes and sink the frames in 
fine loamy soil flush with the surface. 











In one of these frames I 





of a single cross, attaching a Oe ig 
bearing such information as eet 
preserve. Using a lead penej "att 
similar tool, I make holes an ? OF Othe, 
and half an inch deep, place ont! 


each hole and firm the soi] down a 
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No further attention is given, t 
Iris seeds germinate s] 
unevenly. The first seed] owly and Very 









. . i 
following Spring,—May ‘throug 
in this latitude—and when the ‘ny 
_—_ — inches high | tra 7 
them about a foot apart 
until they bloom. be, Teave they 

If the seed bed is not dist 
ond lot of seedlings will pr : 
later but this crop will be only a 
a as — as the first one. Doy 
others will come up the third 
I have never tried it. year tho 
Seedlings that do well will 4 
second year but many will take let 
It is a long wait usually not justifiet 
the results and the amateur would h 
buy plants of named varieties than 
vote time and garden space to BtOwiny 


seedlings. 
W. J. PETE, (Mich,) 
















SNAPDRAGONS TOO SHorRT 


The trouble with Snapdragons gny; 
too short and bushy, which Ht 
complains of, may be on account of the 
variety, or the practice of nipping then, 
of which I never heard, but believe ; 
would make them more bushy and wij 
shorter stems. 

Many seed catalogues list tall ay 
half-tall varieties. 

I am sure if H. M. R. will plant th 
tall varieties in good garden soil, wate 
liberally, and apply a heavy mulch ¢ 
old barnyard manure; then hoe this m. 
nure into the soil just as the plant 
commence to bud, the reward will 
satisfactory. Snapdragons are a cq 
and moisture-loving plant and requix 
much water. 


Mrs. LILLIE M. ALLEN, (Colo,) 


AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI 


The plant illustrated and asked abi 
by C. J. C. in the May issue is without 
doubt Amorphophallus rivieri. 

I have had one for over twenty yean, 
It is hardy here (Tenn.), and has jus 
finished blooming (May 7). The leaves 
have not yet appeared. My plant is mor 
shapely than the one pictured in th 
May issue, as the stem is not so lo, 
but it is well developed. 

This plant has been advertised y 
prominent seedsmen, but apparently tk 
demand did not warrant its continued 
cataloguing as it is hard to find now. | 
do not know of any but my own in thi 
section. It is a very curious and inte 


esting plant. 
E. H. L., (Tenn) 


GROWING IRIS FROM SEED 


Reply to J. P. Branch, (Tenn.): 


Dependent upon the actual fertilityd 
the seed planted, you ought not him 
great difficulty raising Iris from s# 
Plant your seed in pots plunged intosl 
outside, in the Fall, in a sunny Wal 
situation and cover with wire netting® 
a protection against animals. 
should be covered four times their 
ameter with finely sifted soil. Thisi 
good rule to follow with all seed. 


When the weather opens in Spring }# 
will find your seeds germinating, 
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‘mes over the entire 
irregularly, _— "the little plants have 
. ail fan of leaves, they should 
Mifted so as not to break off the 
transplanted to “Nursery 
out six inches apart and — * 
ro deeper than they were In the ~~ 
~ alot for the “Nursery should be 


. d. 
wel op F. GersporFF, (D. C.) 
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ENNIALS SHOULD NOT FOLLOW TULIPS 


PER. 
ed from Rural New- 
An answor ts. (Ohio,) question about 
— to put in Tulip bed, leaving the 
pa s in, is, I think, misleading. 
Mit perennials root deeply and should 


——<—————— 
Stager’s Tall Bearded Iris 


ho are interested in the Iris 
re gower,—its history,—its ro- 
ance,—and the practical features of 
the subject ;—will do well to read 
Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” which may be had from this 
office, postpaid, for $2.00. The book 
is exceptionally well-printed, and of 
song and durable construction, and 
has been well-spoken of by those who 
are best qualified to judge of its 
merits. 
Sufficient stock is in hand to insure 
the filling of orders promptly. $2.00 
postpaid. 
MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 











Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


This monumental work, edited by 
Liberty H. Bailey, known by everyone as 
a horticultural authority, gives complete 
information about the cultivation, geog- 
raphy, history, ete., of 15,000 species of 
plants, in 4,000 genera. Now offered in 


A NEW THREE VOLUME EDITION 


This new edition contains all the ma- 
terial that was contained in the old six 
volume edition, and there are many mat- 
ters that make this work indispensable 
to all who are concerned with plants and 
their cultivation. 


3,639 large pages, with more than 120 
plates, many of them colored, and with 
4056 line drawings. 

The original price was $40.00 in the United 
States and $50.00 in Canada. The new three 
volume edition is $25.00 in the United States and 
$30.00 in Canada. 

Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 


Winter CACTUS Gardens 


should be started now. We offer a col- 
lection of 10 choice varieties for $2.00 
postpaid. 

BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
MOUNTAIN PARK, NEW MEX. 








RARE CACTII AND OTHER DESERT PLANTS 
Collection of 10 rare Cactii, blooming sizes 
$2.00 postpaid. One dozen beautifully decorated 
Mexican bowls for planting Cactii, and the 
Cactii to plant them (18) for only $6.00, express 
collect. Rare Cactii with Mexican bowl $1.00 
postpaid. Free illustrated catalogue, new issue, 
with package of mixed Cactus seeds for 25¢ 
postage. DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Dealers in Cactus and Resurrection Planis 

Station A, Box 95 - El Paso, Texas 





SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, . PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








. 
Northern Grown Perennials 
AND WILD FLOWERS 
250 varieties for your selection. Our illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed to you on request. Will 
collect Wild Flowers from N. Wisconsin on re- 
quest. All colors Strawflowers for winter bou- 
quet ready. Write for prices. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
Washburn, Wis. 


10 Old-fashioned 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR $1.00 


Delphinium, Sweet William, Coreopsis, Colum- 
bine, Gaillardia, Plantain lily, Rudbeckia New- 
manni, Spiderwort, Hardy Phlox and Hardy 
Chrysanthemums. 
PRUDENCE SEYMOUR GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - > - N. J. 














SPECIALS 


FOR AUGUST PLANTING 


GRAPE HYACINTHS, 50 for $1.50; 100, $2.75 
Heavenly blue, dark blue. 
SCILLA CAMPANULATA, 50 for $2.00; 


100, $3.50. Rose, white, blue. 
Your choice of colors. Postpaid. 
IRIS ACRES - - Molalla, Oregon 
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Some of the Editor’s rarest Irises 











PANSIES DELPHINIUMS 
OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED, 600 seeds $1.00 
Many were disappointed last season for we were 
not able to supply the demand. 

WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED 
$1.00 Per Packet 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS - - Canby, Oregon 








Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 “Babies” for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 


BABY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 
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. ignified, exclusive profession. Littl 
jon. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes | or experts Easy to master 


LPO RRCHITEC 





under our corress d methods. 
and graduates. Write today for full details. 


American Landscape School, g2 Newark,New York 


TULIPS 


We list the following varieties for August de- 
livery: Pride of Haarlem, Macrospila, Gesnar- 
iana Major, Clara Butt, Picotee, Orange King, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, King Harold, Salmon King, 
Rev. Ewbank, Cardinal Manning, Eleanora, Bou- 
ton d’Or and Mixed. Write for Price List. 





extended to students 





IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE to get 
your name on our GLADIOLI mailing list for 
next season’s prices. 

COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 








Cactus Collection 


One each of 12 varieties; all 
rooted, all labeled, no two alike; 
$3, postpaid. 


Echinocactus texensis—a large, 
turnip shaped cactus with enor- 
mous pink spines and pink flowers. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg . Texas 





















Import Your Dutch Bulbs 


rh a 

J Oe DIRECT from Van’t Hof & Blokker, 
&, Limmen, Holland F.0.B. New York, 
clear of Customs. Over 380 years in 
the American trade. Best quality at 
fair prices. Catalogue and booklet on 
Bulb Growing on request. 


Representative in United States 
ee ee mma and Canada: 


S. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave. - Toronto 4, Canada 























396 THE FLOWER GROwBR 


not be planted among Tulips unless the 
Tulips are planted so far apart that the 
plants have room between the Tulips. 
There are many annuals that do not 
root deeply—Snapdragons, Asters, Cen- 
taurea, Scabiosa, Clarkia, Ageratum, 
Petunias, Dwarf French Marigolds, Ver- 
benas, Annual Phlox, Pansies of course. 
The perennial Forget-me-not planted 
in a bed of pink Tulips makes a lovely 
bed as thev bloom at the same time. 
Unless Tulips are set deeply and not 
close together, any of the deeply-rooted 


ELPHINIUMS 


SEEDS and PLANTS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
HOODACRES, complete range 
WREXHAM (Hollyhock) alone 
CLASSIFIED, 12 types, separate only; 
each packet $1.00, the 12 for 
First Offering of the 
New HOODACRES WHITE Seeds 
Packets of 50 Seeds $5.00 Catalog 
CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 








$1.00 Pkt. 








Delphini 
Vanderbilt and Wrexh traing 
very finest in the world—mile ahead of 
the old varieties. Send for crea : 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW . 
Burlington, Vermont 





PEONIES 


Northern grown divisions from 


plants full of pep; 4 of the leaders: 
Baroness Schroeder 
Claire Dubois 
Felix Crousse 
Mme. Jules Ellie _.._ 
4 for $3.00 Delivered 


Location on Columbia River Highway 


BALES BARGAINS 


A Whole Tulip Garden for a Dollar 





plants will injure them. 
W. E. L., (Wash.) 





GREENERY FOR GLADS 


An inquiry in the May issue asks for 
suitable greenery to combine with Glads. 
I use some Asparagus, but mostly Cos- 


Five each of the following popular Tulips for a 
dollar bill: Wouverman (Early single) Violet, 
Harry Vietch (Tall Darwin) Blood red, Dom 
Pedro (Breeder) Coffee brown, John Ruskin 
(Cottage) Pink, apricot and yellow, Bouton D’Or 
(Cottage) Golden yellow. Twenty-five big bloom- 


GOOD TILL SEPTEMBER ist 


JOHN BERG - ~- — Ashland, 





IRIS OFFER 


for AUGI 


Lorely, Kochii, Her Majesty, Ru ' 
Prince, Mandraliscae, Rhein Nixe, Mme, Che 
Quaker Lady, Gogus, Mrs. A. Gray, F 
Ossian, Honorabilis, S. Wright, I nation 
missing, Violet Queen, Rev. Wurtelle, Ei 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS - Circleville, Ohio Dr. Bernice, Gertrude. Any 8, your 

12 different, my choice, labeled, $1.99 


Dr. B. R. Bales, Proprietor erent 
Low price in 100 lots. 70 var. Peonies 
BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 8.5. Peony and Iris catalogue free, 


» : . Cc. H. SMITH - Faribau! 3 
Anyone wanting odd issues, either of ; 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER or THE F. W. PAGE & SON 100 Majestic Darwin Ty od 

Gladiolus Growers 


FLOWER GROWER, may be able to get 
Postpaid $2.50 
1177 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 


mos. I grow Cosmos in quantity for 
foliage as it combines well with almost 
any flower. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH M. BUFFETT, (N. J.) 


ing bulbs all correctly labeled and ready to 
bloom next spring for a dollar. Three collec- 
tions for $2.75. This offer for August only and 
positively expires September first. 

















same by making application to this office. 

I have certain years complete. : 
We offer the following Tulips securely 
and separately labeled. They are Top 


READERS SHOULD DO MISSIONARY WORK 
Baronne de la Tonnaye, Bartigon, Clarg 


Every reader should have a supply of Farncombe Sanders, Gretchen, Le 
the yellow subscription coupons in a con- Madame Krelage, Pride of Haarlem, Prof. 
venient pigeonhole in his or her desk to wenhof, Wm. Copeland. ORDER AT ONCEaS 
use as. opportunity offers. Ask me for peg fag hg t Price list cow 
a supply when you run out. ua omy 7 

Salesmen wanted. Big profit selling ret 


HOLLAND BULB CO., 428 W. 35th St., 














GLAD GUIDE 


That is what it aims to be, a practical guide 
for those who wish to raise Glads. For 1928 
free distribution about January First. We are 
growing the finest Glads from America, Eu- 





Owing to the death of Mr. Pillow, 





I will dispose of all or part of the 
Peony business. Also about one 
hundred seedlings. 


MRS. J. PILLOW 
Cold Spring on Hudson, N.Y. 








PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) 


Two outstanding varieties, profuse bloomers, 
large, strong shrubs on own roots, having borne 
from 50 to 100 blooms. For further informa- 
tion and prices write to 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Box 143 . Sinking Spring, Penna. 
Catalog of Herbaceous Peonies on request. 








ALL HANDS AND THE COOK agree that the 
season just closed has been one of the best ever, 
and thanks to the many friends for their liberal 


rope and Australia. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City, Iowa 











Anemones Dutch Irises 


The world’s finest strain of St. Brigid Anemones. 
Wonderful large double and semi-double flowers 
in most striking colors: purple, blue, lavender, 
pink, red and scarlet. Bloom very early in 
spring—fine for cutting. Bulbs $1.50 per dozen, 
prepaid. 

The Dutch Iris grows from a bulb, has a large 
beardless flower of great substance—excellent 
for cutting, blooming after the Darwin Tulips. 
Colors, blue, lavender, yellow in various shades. 
Eight varieties. Prices $1.50 to $8.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. See July issue for Bearded Irises. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 





Surplus Stod 


from one of the finest’ 
vate collections in the: 
dle west. Superb, hardy, beatl 
ful and true to name. Write 
catalog. 
IRIS FIELDS ~ 
131 Lutz Ave., WEST LAFAYETTE, # 








Three (3) yearly subscript 
to The Flower Grower, to ‘ 
different addresses, for $4 





7-FT. DELPHINIUM. 


patronage and the many expressions of satisfac- 
tion. We are increasing our planting this year 
and our new price list, out January lst, 1928, 
will offer many varieties not heretofore listed. 
Is your name on our mailing list? 


Cc. C. PIPER ‘ 

Grower of Fine Glads and Delphiniums 12 DELPHINIUMS $1 7 

939 Mallory Avenue ~ Portland, Oregon ° 
(Hardy Larkspur) 

6 LIGHT BLUE 6 DARK BLUE 
For August and Fall Planting—Strong, Hardy 
Plants That Will Bloom Freely Next Summer 
Let me send you my free catalogue of Hardy 
Phlox, Hollyhock, Bleeding Heart, Canterbury 
Bells, Coral Bells, Blue Bells, Hardy Aster, Ori- 
ental Poppy, Foxglove, Hardy Carnation, Gail- 
lardia, Hardy Sweet Pea, Hardy Pink, Pyreth- 
rum, Hardy Blue Salvia, Sweet William and 100 
other kinds of Hardy Perennial Flower plants 
that live outdoors during winter and grow larger 
and more beautiful each year, all of which may 
be planted during August and Fall and will 
bloom next summer; Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, 
Vines, Hedge plants, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Wineberry, Loganberry, Grape, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, Asparagus plants, for Septem- 
ber and October planting. Pot-grown Straw- 
berry plants for August and Fall planting. 

Strong, healthy plants and safe delivery 

guaranteed. 

HARRY B. SQUIRES - Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest Seattle,Wash. Mammoth Hollyhock flowered double and a 
double, with mauve pink centers, 4 plants] 
100 seeds $1.00. Columbine, Scott E 
spurred hybrids, 4 plants $1.00, 200 seeds 
Sweet William, Allwoodi all colors except 
an all summer bloomer and 80% double, 
$1.00, 50 seeds $1.00. % pkts. of seeds 
phinium, Columbine, or Sweet William, 5 

12 plants of any of above $2.50. ! 











POST 
PAID 








Coreopsis, double yellow 
Lupin, Harkness Regal, blends from 
Apricot to yellow 
Foxglove, The Shirley a grand 
hybrid per 
Pyrethrum, painted daisy double__--_perp 
Geum, Lady Stratheden, yellow per pl 


Japanese Iris, in purple, red and white, 
in July, all six petals. ‘This Iris was t 
dominating feature in the garden winnil 
Tribune Garden Contest; 3 blooming sizé 
$1.00. . 


Peonies and Irises 


We will soon be ready to quote on your 
requirements for next fall. Keep us in 
mind if you are going to need any. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 








Siberian Iris, foliage similar to Jap Iris, 
in April. Perry’s blue, very early, 3 plant 
Siberica, dark blue, early, 3 plants, $1.00 
Queen, white, 3 plants, $1.00. ‘ 
12 plants of any Iris____._._._..._..-.@ 
Sow all seeds now and have nice plants tM 
transplant this fall or early spring. 

be planted now. 

H. R. LAWRENCE - Route2 - Els 


PEONIES and IRISES 


For $1.00 we will send 10 varieties of 
Iris, postpaid, to the 4th zone. 
Write us your wants. Fall delivery. 
THE FARMER NURSERY 
Linden Hills Sta. - Minneapolis, Minn. 














